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BICBRAT URE. 


SHADOWS OF MEMORY. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL 
I shut my eyes, when I would summon all, 
From Memory’s hall ; 
The friends I’ve lost with time,—and each evert 
Of life mis-spent ; 
I summon all before me with shut eyes, 
And inward sight that outward gaze defies 











The images of Memory, are they bright 
In this strange light ! 

Or do they cast around my mental room 
A shadowy gloom ! 

Or do, by fits, the faces of the dead 

A sunshine o’er my lonely musings shed ? 


Not all in gloom—not all in colours dim 
Their shadows swim 
Beside me,—but with loveliness that looks 
Like stars on brooks, 
As though they warmed the waters cool and bright, 
By the pure fervency of their pale light ! 





Faces arise before me—never more 
On earth’s sad shore 

To beam with life; and vet I see them near, 
And feel no fear 

Ilook upon them, and within their eyes 


Behold such tenderness as never dies! 
Yet death isthere' And sudden falls a gloom, | 
As o'er some tomb 


The cypress droups, and drooping, drops cold dew 
And then, anew, 

The spirit sinks within me—as the day 

Declines beneath night’s coming clouds of grey! 


And thus by turns, are shadows fair and dark, 
From Memory’s ark, 

Summon'd before me ; but while Hope weaves bright 
Raiment of light 

About my soul, all Nature too shines fair, 

Peace cll around, and Beauty every where! 


THE BLUE 


BY 


"ED LASSIE. 


IMLAH, 


JOHN 


I lo’e thee, lassie! ah! how weel, 
Nae thocht can reach—nae word reveal— 


As nane hae felt—as nane can feel, 


| 
My bonnie blue e’ed lassie, O. 


I lo’e thee mair, sweet Isabel, 
Than sign can shew, or tongue can tell, 
My love, my life, my second sel’, 


My bonnie, blue e’ed lassie, O 


O! then by lip or loox convey, 
How I may wile thy heart away, 
And I will bless thee night and day, 
My bonnie blue e’ed lassie, O 





Say, shall I roose thy roguish mou’, 
Or praise thy pawkie e’en sae blue, 
What shall [ say’ 


My bonnie blue e’ed lassie, O 


, 
what can Ido 


Should cares combine, and ills increase, 
To wreck my pleasure, rest, 
Were life but torment—death release, 

My bonnie blue e’ed lassie, O ; 


and peace, 


For thy sweet sake—for thine alane, 
Through toil and trouble, grief and pain, 
I'd live to lo’e, and ca’ my ain, 
My bonnie blue e’ed lassie, O. 
— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER—No. LX 
THE MEMBER’S LADY. 

The little borough town of H—— was in a state of most unusual bustle and 
excitement. The old member, who had quietly walked the course at every elec- | 
tion for the last thirty years, was gathered to the vault of his forefathers ; an op- | 
position candidate had been put forward to dispute the succession with his ne- 
phew, and the little town usually so peaceful, was all alive with preparations for 
a contested election.— Yes ; the Honourable Charles Dacre was gone to his long 
home, and there were actually doubts whether his nephew and he 


ir, the Honoura- 
ble Henry, would be allowed to reign in his stead! Change had been quietly 
£0lng on during the latter years of the old member's life There were many 
who cl ‘ 


lerished doubts whether the feeble and aged man who generally paired off | 
in the middle of the session with some equally active member of the opposi 
Was 4s efficient a representative as their thriving little borough might have had 
Moreover, radical orators, men in queer broad-skirted coats, dirty waistcoats,and 
low-crowns { } 


tion, 


> white hats, might occasionally be seen to pay short visits to H——, 
and finding some sparks of discontent already kindled there, they failed not to re- | 
turn again and again, till the flame had spread so far that, more than once,crowds 


of Zapping auditora 


assembled in the tap-room of the ‘‘Green Dragon ”’ and 
listened to and won 


lered at the spoutings of the strangers, and who came from | 
and went none knew whither. Men in paper caps, or leather 
aprons, might now be seen at the street corners, or by the tap-room fire, spelling 
Pig some pamphlet left by the last orator, or Jevouring the columns of some 
0eral "print, which had found its way to the landlord of the aforesaid ‘* Green 


none knew whe nce, 








Dragon * through the post-office. There was a talk, too, of a Mechanics’ Insti- 
ae Which could, would, and should be established in an old house in the Mar- 
ket piace, shut up for years; because it was haunted; but old superstitions had 
the better of moderu innovation in this last instance, and the palefaced youth 
‘ ho had been sent from some mysterious source to superintend the formation o! 
ia py up - attempt in despa r, but being too much fas- 
a eyes ol the bar-maid at the “*Swan”’ to think of q litting 
» He opened a school, wherein he dealt out mathematics, latin, natural his- 
a and Various other branches of useful knowle dge to the youth of the place, 
at the heen.» ol eight pence per week for each pupil 
, ‘ these “signs of the times”’ were thickening in H , when suddenly } 
now drums wer becting fee dee ans Exinciple of opposition imo ection, and | 
of the “Green Dra on ags " ul = _ nant rs fluttering from the windows j 
devices of the Hor set Aly sa ~ D - “eer j Wil, we Fre amtoront sans ein 
The TINCT was a fi e teal u a m a ‘ maa eed ewer bra na wer 
perfectly polished ard ; a two and thirty. His manners were 


gentlemanly, vet scarcely 


He 


prepossessing to strangers 


| very unlikely to shine as an orator. 


' rance and fragrance. 


| toremain upon the smooth turf around them. 


| she drew aside 


| ance with Mrs 


was naturally shy, and his shyness was accounted pride; peculiarly quiet in 
company, and his enemies charged his reserve upon stupidity, but nothing could 
be farther fromthe truth. He had read much, and was a vigilant observer of men 
and things ; hada cool clear head, great good sense, and most valuable business 
habits; just the man of whom a useful working member might be made, though 
He had been in parliament before, and had 
always proved himself a sound reasoner, and a useful man. 

Sir Arthur De Lisle was five or six years younger than Dacre, and of a far 
gayer and more vivacious disposition. He was just the very person to be popu- 
lar on an occasion like the present ; an adept in the art of pleasing, and full of 
animal spirits. He had engaged himself in his friend's cause, partly from real 
regard for him, and partly froma love of that fun and frolic which he anticipated 
would abound at a country election 

‘* We have got on nobly to-day, Dacre,” exclaimed Sir Arthur, as on the af- 
ternoon of their third day's canvass, they emerged from the lasi straggling street 
at the outskirts of the town, and turned down a quiet green lane, by the sides of 
which were scattered a few dwellings of different degrees of pretension. ‘ All 
have been gone through now except this handful of houses, and we may count 
on two-thirds as sure. 
will be a busy day with us.” 

They entered a small farm-house as he spoke, and having through the elo- 


quence of Sir Arthur obtained a promise from its mistress, that her husband | 


should vote for Mr. Dacre, ‘‘though to be sure he had been thinking Master 
Frisby would be a good enough man for a change,” they proceeded to make me- 
moranda of such particulars respecting the neighboring householders, as the good 
woman could afford them 

** Next house, Gabriel Gripp,—two votes, father and son, but supposed to be 
pledged already to the Frisby interest; the green gate on the other side, Abel 


Flummy, a sure card; next to him Mr. Longborrow, an old bachelor, politics un- | 


known, but keeps a housekeeper—must have a word with her 
Mrs. Fulham.” 

‘* Well, do you know what side Mr. Fulham is likely to take ?” 

“ Lauk, sir, Mr. Fulham be in his grave this eight months !” 

“Then there is no voter living there t” 

** No, not that the worthy dame had ever heard of ; but there was Giles Ding- 
away, the parish clerk, at the bottom of the lane, and of course he would vote 
for Mr. Dacre.” 

So bidding the woman a courteous good day, the gentlemen departed. 

As they passed the white cottage in order to reach the residence of the ‘true 


White cottage, 


| blue’ clerk, which stood a few hundred yards farther on, both paused for a 


minute in admiration of its beauty. It was very small, but every thing about it 


was in the nicest order ; the little flower plots were beautifully kept, the grass 


had the brilliancy and smoothness of velvet, the pailings that divided it from the 
road were snowy white, avd the inner fence of sweet briar, unequalled in luxu 
Every thing about the dwelling was inthe same style,— 
the walls were as white as the palings, the long transom windows shone like 
crystal, and the porch above the door was covered with the most beautiful creep- 
ers. The little stand of green hvuse plants upon the grass, was filled with the 
very chuicest kinds, and not a fallen leaf, not a broken twig had been permitted 
The casements were open to ad- 


| mit the soft summer air, but the blinds in the lower rooms were drawn, and there 


was altogether such an air of intense quiet about the place that it might have 
been supposed to be uninhabited, but for a form that suddenly appeared at an up- 
per window. It wasthat of a young girl, apparently not more than sixteen or 
seventeen, dressed inthe deepest mourning, yet dressed so carefully and neatly 
that the presiding genius of the grass plots and flower beds was at once revealed. 
Her complexion, though inclining to brunette, was beautifully clear ; her throat 
and bosom formed with the most perfect symmetry; and the hand with which 
the curtain, was small and delicate, as hand could be. Her dark 
simply parted on her forehead, and twisted up behind ina knot, from 
which a few luxuriant tresses fell in rich Altogether, 
her appearance was so singular, as well as beautiful, that Dacre and his friend 
gazed on her for some moments as if spell-bound, without speaking a word. 
she perceive d them, she vave nu indication that she was conscious of their pre 


halr was 
waves on her shoulders 


sence, for after luoking for some little time towards the distant prospect of blue 
hills, which stretched far into the distance, she quietly letdown the blind and re- 
tired 

‘* How very, very lovely!" said Dacre, as they pursued their way 

‘*Which!”’ interrogated Sir Arthur, ‘the cottage or the widow?” 

‘*Surely that was no widow!” said Dacre; ‘so young, so beautiful, —besides, 
though she was in deep mourning. she did not wear a widow’s cap.”’ 

‘* Very true,” said Sir Arthur, as they stopped at Mr. Dingaway’s door 

‘‘ Where are you going now, De Lisle!” asked Dacre with a surprised air, 
as, on their return up the lane, Sir Arthur suddenly paused before the white cot- 


| tage. and unlatched the little gate 


‘* How can you ask, man? 
Fulham.’ 

** But, my dear fellow, we have not the shadow of an excuse. 
reside here,”’ remonstrated Dacre 

‘* We are not obliged to know that, are we?’ 
the door. ‘ Leave it allto me.” 


was the reply. ‘Tam going to make acquaint- 


No gentlemen 
said Sir Arthur, as he rapped at 


The apartment into which they were shown was small, and though the furni- 
ture was unexpensive, much taste was displayed in the arrangement of it There 
were some traces of better times in a handsoine piano, some valuable old china, 
and a few richly bound books, and there were two portraits on the wall, one of 
which, though of a lady of middle age, bore some resemblance to the fair appa- 


| ition at the window 


‘*Mamma will be down immediately, gentlemen, if you can wait a few mi- 
said a female voice, and the same apparition was before them. Dacre 
bowed, but Sir Arthur, who never 

words, began at once to converse with the fair girl with all the ease ima- 
ginable. 

‘Miss Fulham, I presume,—pray pardon our intrusion, but we called on a 
little business which we shall have the honour of explaining to your mamma 
presently. Meanwhile, I must congratulate you in having found so beautiful a 
residence in this neighbourhood, though I doubt not it owes most of its beauty 
to your influence.’ 

‘“‘ We certainly have a very fine prospect from our windows,” said Ellen; and 
simple and common as her words were, Dacre thought he had never heard so mu- 
sical a sentence issue from human lips ; and as De Lisle and she talked, the dis- 
course gradually turning on the flowers before them, and the little canary that 


nutes,” 


merely was 


hung in the windew, and as she descanted on the culture of the one, and made | 


t 


the other sing his sweetest song, with all the artless enthusiasm of a very young 
girl, Dacre felt as if a new world of beauty had opened on his senses, as if a new 


existence were beginning within him 


Presently Mrs. Fulham made her appearance, and while De Lisle is mak- | 


ng the best apology he can frame for the intrusion of himself and his compan 

n, we will retrace a little of the former history of the widow and her be autiful 
lauyhter 

When very young she had become the wife of Mr.’Fulham, a man many years 
older than herself, and the leading banker in a flourishing provincial town. He 
ved in so noble a style, and kept up his credit so well, that until his death, | 
ever suspected his fairs were in any way involved. On examinat! 
wowever, they appeared to be inthe greatest confusion, and had he lived a few 
nths longer he would have been inevitably a bankrupt. As gi 
clemency of some of the principal creditors, a slender provisio 


s widow for her life, hange in her manner of living 


hat al on 
it was, thro 
nwas secured 
Vas neces- 


ne 


but a greatc 


We will finish our business bere at once, fur to-morrow | 


If 


abashed, or at a loss for 


it wae 


| sary. She was a woman of a meek and chastened spirit a sincere and humble 
| Christian, and therefore she repined not at the loss of the luxuries and elegance 
which had hitherto surrounded her. Her health had for many years been deli- 
cate, and even in her time of splendour, she had been so accustomed to consider 
‘this world as all a fleeting show,” that she was the better prepared to acquiesce 


|in whatsoever might be the will of the Almighty concerning her. Yet one 
| anxious thought did sometimes trouble her quiet and resigned spirit. What 


would be the fate of that child should she be deprived of her mother’s fostering 
care? 

“Very true, ma’ain, exactly so; but if you have no votes connected with 
you, you must have interest. Miss Fulham, we called to ask for your interest ; 
you can promise us ¢hat, at any rate.”’ 

‘My daughter and myself live in such complete retirement, that we are not 
likely to have an opportunity of testing the strength of our influence,” replied 
Mrs. Fulham coldly, for she was alrea ly aware of the admiration with which De 
Lisle regarded Ellen, and her mother!y heart took aiarin. 

‘* Well, then, your good wishes. My dear lady, you can certainly promise us 
| your good wishes,”’ said De Lisle, as he reluctantly rose to depart. He shook 
hands with both ladies, while Dacre only ventured to bow. ‘ You will permit 

us to call, and tell you the event of this contest,” he continued ; and without 
| waiting to hear Mrs. Fulham's answer, they hastily left the house. 

‘* What an exceedingly intrusive and impertinent person !”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fulham, as soon as the door had closed uponthem. ‘ They must have known 
perfectly well that there were no gent!emen here.” 

**Oh, mamma, why should they have come then?” said Ellen, and she stop- 
ped short; the colour rising in her cheek, asa suspicion of the true object of 
their eall rushed into her mind. ‘* Besides, I thought him such a pleasant man,” 
she continued, though without raising her eyes. 

“‘T know you did, Ellen; and that very circumstance gives me pain. 
look so grave, my darling ; come here and sit by me, whilst I talk to you. 

Ellen sate down on a low cushion by her mother’s knee, as she had done from 
a little child, and looked up in Mrs. Fulham's face with eyes so sweet and soft, 
| that the monitress stooped and kissed her smooth brow before she proceeded. 
| ‘Ido not see why you should be so much pleased with this Sir Arthur De 
Lisle, if that be his name ; or I should not have said a word about it. It always 
grieves me, Ellen, to see you, as I sometimes fear you are, disposed to take strong 
likings to people at first sight. I fear this person is one who would not improve 
upon acquaintance,” 

** Dear mamma, how can you think so? 
gentlemanly !” 

‘** You thought him pleasant, my Ellen, because he paid you a few ide com- 
pliments, and was evidently struck with your appearance. Ellen, you know I 
have never used the policy which would strive to conceal from you that you have 
a pretty face. Tonly want to teach you to rate it at its true value, and to 
strive to let your chief attraction lie in something far better. As to calling him 
gentlemanly, depend on it his friend Mr. Daere is ten times more of a gentleman 
than he’ 

** What! that cold, proud, silent man ! 

‘*Even so, my dear; at any rate he was not talking nonsense, or using imper 
tinent familiarity in a house where he was an entire stranger. I could plainly 
see that he was vexed and embarrassed by the very free and easy bearing of his 
companion. But we will say no more of them; for I see a defence of Sir Ar- 
I only hope they will come ne more ” 

*T hope so too, mamma,” said Ellen; but she deceived herself: she would 
have felt really disappointed if they had not called again 

The nomination of the candidates was appointed for the following day. On 
that day Sir Arthur De Lisle was just in his element, in the centre of noise and 
excitement; speechifying, coaxiug, cajoling, dazzling all with his brilliancy, anc. 
confounding those whom he did not convince with bis rapid and witty eloquence 
J do not think the image of Ellen Fulham ever troubled the mind of De Lisle 
during that eventfu! day ; though when its business was concluded, he gallantly 

frank her health in a bumper of Burgundy. But with Dacre it was otherwise. 


Do not 


” 


He seemed to me so pleasant and 


” 


thur rising to your lips 


Let no sceptic insinuate that love at first sight isan impossible thing. Dacre 

had seen Ellen Fulham but once, but he felt that she could never—never be for 
gotte n 

At the end of the ninth day, Mr. Frisby resigned, having only three 

; more men to poll, and Mr. Dacre was declared duly elected. For once the 


successful candidate did not rejoice over the comparatively early settlement of 
the contest, for his business called him at once to London, and Ellen Fulham 
had to be parted with. Both he and De Lisle had made many opportunities of 
seeing her during the last week of their stay, for perseverance efiects wonders ; 
and Sir Arthur had made good his footing at the White Cottage, and went in and 
out just as he pleased, before worthy Mrs. Fulham could devise means to pre 

ventit. Her dislike to him was fast giving way before his powers uf pleasing 

She had lJearat to be amused with his brilliant conversation, and to feel disap- 
pointed when his call was made at a later hour than usual. Both Dacre and De 
| Lisle regarded Ellen as the loveliest creature on earth, yet their feelings about 
her were as different as possible. De Lisle never for an instant dreamed of mar- 
rying the beautiful recluse. He intended that Ars wife should possess rank and 
wealth, as well as beauty ; and Ellen had neither. He told Dacre, indeed, that 
he adored her, but that whatever the sacrifice might cost him, he must resign 
her; and immediately after this confidential communication, he went whistling 
down stairs to give some order respecting their next day’s journey. 

Dacre’s love for Ellen was such as a man of high and lofty fee'ings and vun- 
blemished honour was likely to entertain for a beautiful and innocent girl ; and 
loving herthus honourably, he was resolved, could he win her, to make her his 
wife. He had secretly dreaded the superior tact and accomplishments of De 
Lisle, and it was an infinite relief to him to find he need have no serious appre- 
a rival inhis friend. Siill he was a prudent man, and before making 
Ellen a regular offer, he determined to see some friends of Mrs. Fulham, re 
siding in London, of whose respectability he was aware, and from them ascer- 
| tain if the representations she made of her situation were correct. Should his 
| inquiries prove satisfactorv, he resolved at once to learn his fate from Ellen 
herself. He and De Lisle went together to take leave of the Fulhams, and 
Dacre was pained to see that Ellen appeared surprised and hurt at the unabated 
good spirits of Sir Arthur. The fact was, he had flirted with her, was leaving 
her, might never see her again, and was already anticipating new pleasures 
cherefore he showed as little emotion as he felt. She had gathered 
two beautiful roses, and gave one to De Lisle, which he received with the most 
fluent expressions of gratitude; she offered the other to Dacre, and—thougk 
his thanks were less fervently expressed, she could not but see how real wae 
the pleasure with which he took it from her hand. In afew minutes, De Lisl 
vad inadve rtently twisted his flower to pieces, but Dacre’s was held as carefully 
is if it had been a fairy treasure. Weeks afterwards the circumstance was 7e- 
called to her mind, and the withered rose produced in attestation of how dearly 

ad been prized. 

‘This place really does seem duller than it used to be,” said Mrs. Fulham, 
me hot drowsy afternoon about a week or ten davs after the departure of Dacre 
ind De Lisle ; len, that these people ever 

me, for you miss them sadly I am sure 

“Oh, mamma, you know we have just the same sources of amusement we 
iad before we knew them, and besides you have often said it 1s wrong to repine 
vhen pleasure or and she stopped and 
turned away, for her eyes were filled with tears, and she did not wish her mother 
osee them. She was often sad now, and wherefore? Was she in love’ and 
vas it with Sir Arthur De Lisle’ Not exactly; he had not the noble qualities 
that awaken that deep and undying attachment of which a girl, such as ile 


hensions i 


London ; 


*“*T am sorry now for your sake, E 


Providence withdraws a a blessing ; 


1G 
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Fulham was then, is capable ; but he had excited, dazzled, and flattered her, 
and she had Jearnt to look forward to his coming with trembling eagerness, and 
to feel a gentle regret when he left her Then there was Dacre, whose good 
sense andrichly stored mind had inspired her with a sort of reverence for him ; 
yet she was certain she was not in love with him—he was too old, too grave, 
too silent. Yet she was sorry, very sorry to lose his society, for he could tell | 
her every thing she wanted to know, and she felt a kind of reliance on all he | 
said, which she would have been puzzled to describe or account for. Now 
they were both gone—should they ever meet her again? But who is that tall 
gentlemanly man coming down the lane? Not De Lisle—he was more state- 
ly of bearing. Nearer and nearer he came—it was Dacre—certainly it was 
Dacre !—That it was he, and the reason of his early return to their neighbour 
hood flashed over her mind with the rapidity of lightning. The ‘oh, mother, 
there is Mr. Dacre !”’ which informed Mrs. Fulham of his approach, was fol- 
lowed by ahasty retreat to her chamber; and before Ellen had arranged her 
hair to her mind, and effected all the changes in her attire which she deemed 
needful, Dacre was in the house, quietly but fervently revealing to Mrs. Ful- | 
ham the love with which her daughter had inspired him, and offering the most 
liberal settlements in case she should consent to become his wife. 

The gratitude of Mrs. Fulham or the prospect of such an advantageous mar- 
riage for her beautiful child, may be easily conceived. It was splendid beyond 
her most sanguine hopes. She was not naturally an ambitious or an avaricious 
woman, but she could not be blind to the advantages of such a union, and joy- 
fully communicated Dacre’s proposal to Ellen. Before the trembling girl could 
collect her ideas, or fairly balance in her mind the question of whether she really | 
loved Dacre or not, she was his betrothed bride, and he had pressed her to his | 
heart, and saluted her as his own beloved Ellen 

At length the eventful morning dawned. ‘The bishop of the diocese attended 

-at the parish church, and pronounced the nuptial benediction. The bride looked 
lovelier than ever; for lace, satin, and pearls, beautified even such beauty as 
hers. Bells rang, children shouted, horses pranced, banners waved; and amidst 
all the joyful tumult called forth by the occasion, the young bride was borne | 
away towards the metropolis in ber husband’s splendid travelling carriage | 
Alas! of all those who gazed on the member's lady with looks of envy and 
admiration, there was, perhaps, not oue—ny, uot the poorest in the throng—who | 
would have changed places with her, could the veil of the future have been | 
raised before their eyes! 


| 


If ever woman on earth was happy, surely Mrs. Dacre was so during the first 


years of her married life ; yet, perhaps, her happiness was not altogether de- 
rived from the mere indulgence ot affection 


She was mistress of a princely 


establishment; she was permitted to receive her mother as an inmate whenever | 
and for as long as she pleased, and to add to her comforts by many valuable pre- | 
sents ; she had not a wish ungratified, and might indulge at will in all the gaities 
that women, especially very young women, are fond of. If she had been very 
leeply in love with her husband, she would, perhaps, have seen that he would 
have been as well content bad she devoted more of her time to home atid its 

juiet pleasures ; but though she loved him dearly in some sort, I will not affirm 

that he really constituted the principal source of her happiness. Dress, jewels, | 
furniture,—these had become her delight He looked at her with mingled | 
pleasure and pain on such occasions; pleasure, that she looked so Jovely, and 
was desirous to please him—pain, that her mind was so much directed to such 
insignificant matters. Perhaps he did not understand her either; he did not | 
see how completely her happiness He had a proud 
leep love for her; he was proud of her beauty and her elegance—proud to see 
hee admired, and to hear her spoken of 
loved her tenderly as his wife and the mother of his child But his was not 
the lip-love that 1s for ever flowing forth in rhapsodies about itself or its object 
He seldom said any thing about 





was nurtured in excitement 


in terms of glowing praise , and he 


, while every day, every hour, it shone con- 





spicuous In coptrivances to aive her pleasure, or to add to the luxuries that sur- 
rounded her. Now, her affection, less profound in kind, and mure completely 


the creature of circumstances, had a great inclination for display—not, indeed, 
vefore others, her sense of propriety would have forbidden that; bat she would 
steal into his study when he was alone and busy, and really tease him with the 
xpressions of her affection There was no response ip his manner to hers. A 
the very time he was receiving her caresses, an observer would hay thought 
him cold and unteelir » but it was not so His heart was fuller of ve than 
sven her own, but his quiet and somewhat formal manner prevented the utter- 
ince of it 
If Ellen had been beautiful as a girl, she was endued with tenfold loveliness 
is a wife and mother Her child was a beautiful creature, be aring a marked re- 
emblance to herself, aud she loved him with a fe more resembling a pas- 
ston than the calin steady depths of maternal affection; and it was in such a 
home, thus surrounded by every thing that can ** minister delight unto the sense,” 
hat Sir Arthur De Lisle found her on s return trom a lengthened sojourn 
on the Continent 
He had not seen Ellen since the day of her marriagve, when he himself had 
given her away, and though he lalways though er pretty, he really felt 
surpr sed at finding her inuch more beautiful than he forn erly supposed her to 
be, and, with strange inconsi cy, he soon began to regard Dacre as one that 





had in some sort defrauded him of this beautiful pr 








j prize 

It could serve » useful purpose to detail the process by which Sir Arthur De 
Lisle succeeded in wean ng Mrs. Dacre’s affections from her hi ind, and fixing 
hemon himself. Suffice it that she imagined she found in De Lisle all that she 
missed in Daere iffection that was ¢ jie ta Well as deep, attent ito her 

very Caprice, unwearied devot , that Matrered her vanity and fed er faneileal 

craving for excitement ; aud for this, these vain and de plive appearances, she 
put away the faith of her wedded love, nor doubted that the sterling alities on 
which she had leaned) D) re, Whose real worth she had never know , LeCAUSE 
heir support bad never been withdrawn from her for a moment, would be found 
also in De Lisle 

Dacre was long b rn suspected that any thing unusual was going 
yn in his house Ti been talking of Mrs. Duacre’s stra ive conduct 
for weeks before Duc: i observed any thing strange in it How his 
jealousy became aro t,Qut it was at one of thelrcountry seats that 
Ellen received the first intimation of his uneasiness 

Dacre had not invited De Lisle to accor ny them to H — ; nevertheless, 
the second day of their sojourn there witnessed the arrival of Sir Arthur at the 
Swan Hotel, and the veat morning | h n to Dacre’s house He declined 
staving dinner, however, a circumstance which, asin will presently be seen, 
served to increase Mr. Dacre’s suspicions ; i 

‘* Ellen,” said he to his wire onthe following day, ‘I want to say a few words 





to you.”” The colour left her cheek in an instant, and her heart beat so vio 
lently that she could scarcely stand 
** Why do you tremble so!” said he with a searching look ; “ IT am only going 
to ask where yuu walked last evening after you left me in the dining room 2 
She saw that evasion would avail her nothing, and she falteringly answered. 
‘ through the shrubberies.” bike 
‘And who did you chance to meet there, Ellen Who brought you back as 
far as the green gate, and was so long iu taking leave?” ; 
Again she felt compelled to answer truly, and she replied, 


, } * Sir Arthur De 
Asie 


“Then, in future, Ellen, I expect that you will oblige me by remaining within | 


doors after sunset, unless I am with you. Ellen, Ellen,” he continued, after a 
moment's pause, * you do not know what thorns you are planting in my heart! 
She was silent, but the color returned vividly to her cheek—then left it pale as 


before, and she leaned against a chair for s pport. 

**T am not naturally of a jealous temper,” said Dacre, in a softened tone 
‘Ellen, you cannot say that I have ever exhibited that pecvish watchfulness 
which some cal! a proof of love ; and yet the Almighty only knows how deeply 
and entirely I have loved you? and I believe you yet love me Ido not ac- 
cuse you of crime, my Ellen, but I have lately observed some imprudence in 
your conduct—imprudence utterly unworthy of you as a wife, a mother, and a 
lady of high station Abjure this folly, dearest ; I know you have but to be con 
vinced of your error to resigi issume that proper dignity which will bea 


wal! and bulwark to you, and all will yet be well.”’ 
What a multitude of feelings rushed through Ellen's heart. 
crowded on her brain, as the words of hey 


what thoughts 
isband reached her ears. He did 


not know the worst then; did not even suspect it : knew not that her whole 
heart (so she vainly deemed) was give: to the idol of her fancy! Well. it 
was a momentary relief—a breath tim yet she felt ready to sink beneath 
the burden of her secret shame and remorse! In the depth of her infatuation 
she had persuaded herself that Dacre was cold and insensible, and that his in- | 


difference in some degree justified her in her devotion to the enthusiastic De 
Lisle ; yet, now he showed himself all that was af} 


1 ' ‘ nate, and mild, and ge- 
nerous. What should shedo She felt that things could not be allowed tocon- 
tinue in their present position much longer. Must she fall at Dacre’s feet, and 
confess all the gui't and agony that was at work wit her’ How could she 


make so mighty an effort Yet to feel herself reinstated s favour, to con 


ie to share his wealth and honours, known gt t he blindly believed her 
mocent—oh, that could never be! She put her hand to her forehead. and felt 
tor a moment as if she were going mad 
er « 


Dacre de = he ©. ar > ently sha 
é rew nearer to her side, and evidently touched bh notion, conti- 


y her 


‘l see, dearest, that you are bewildered and terrifi 





=e A i at the sud 
_ idea t ut any conduct of yours could ever lay you open to animadversion 
snot r 1 Ins t imagine that you knew you were doing wrong; the very 
socence of your mind might blind you as to the possible effect of your be Fo 
ur, KUL belleve me, sweet, we live In a censorious world, and the very ie 
irance Of evil must be ay et Putting aside my own feelings ' 


in the case, 


rely mny part as your nearest and truest friend to warn you of the error 


you were falling into.” He put his arm round her waist and kissed her, but 

started back as he felt the icy coldness of her cheek. At the same moment 

she slided from his embrace, and sank senseless at his feet. : 
* * * * * 

“The time has arrived, adorable Ellen, when you must make trial of the 
strength of that love in which you have so often professed your entire con- 
fidence. The tranquillity of your life has been broken, and the suspicion once 
awakened, will never be satisfied until all is revealed. How much better 
then, that the scene, which must come sooner or later, should be enacted in 
your absence? Every arrangement for our flight and for our future happi- 
ness is already made, and I wait with impatience for the sign of assent that 
shall make you mine forever. Delay no longer, beloved love? I assure you it is 
useless torture. What you have endured already is not a hundredth part of the 
suffering that awaits us both if you remain where you are. Evxactly at three 
o'clock to-morrow morning I shall have acarriage waiting at the end of the 
path through the copse. You can easily reach it with the assistance of Jack- 
son, who 1s true as steel. God bless you—send me one word—one line— 
but no refusal, or you will drive me frantic. Gud bless you ! 

oA. De L 

Such was the note which Mrs. Jackson delivered into her lady’s hand, as she 
reclined languidly on a sofa three days after the memorable interview with her 
husband. She read it, and wringing her hands, addressed herself to her maid as 
if that worthy personage were already apprised of its contents, as there is little 
doubt she was,—** Oh, Jackson, what must I do!” 

‘‘Why, ma’am, in course you will do just what you think best,” replied the 
maid pertly ; “ but after ail that’s come and gone, I think you had far best try 
‘all for love or the world well Jost,’ as my poor mother used to say. You may 
depend on it master has been looking uncommon curious and cross-grained ever 
since you took ill, and it’s my solemn opinion he’s only waiting till you're bet- 
ter to examine into every thing; and though I'm sure he shall cut my tongue 
before he gets a word from me, there’s others who might speak, both what they 
know and what they don’t, which is worse; and then he might find the letters, 
too, if he took it into his head to search the cabinet, and I can’t well take ‘em 





” 


| without being seen, because he or his valet keeps in that anti-room every hour 


of the da 

“This is most dreadful,” groaned Ellen, “is there no escape—no alterna- 
tive ?”’ 

“ Why, ma’am, if you don’t consider Sir Arthur's proposal as an escape, | 
don’t know what és one,” quoth Jackson. ‘ I'm sure we may as well go with 
him at once, and far better too, for what's done can’t be undone; and to my 
mind, Sir Arthur was the man you ought .o have married all along, so after all 
’tis no great harm to nobody.” 


“But, my child, Jackson! Oh, I could never, never leave my own only 


| child!” cried Ellen passionately. 


‘Why so, ma’ain! J ain sure he'll be taken all care of, and he is not old 


| enough to feel the miss of you very much, and we could do no good with him 
ou the journey ’ But though the wife's sense of duty was blunted and per 
verted, the mother’s love was yet keenly alive; and the miserable and guilty 


" 


Ellen, while she made up her mind to forsake the husband of her youth, was 


resolute not to move one step from her home unless her child bore her com 


pany. 

It was a moonless night, but the sky was thickly studded with stars, looking 
as purely and calmly down as if no scene of human guilt or agony were going 
on beneath them. ‘The treinbling Ellen, supported by Jackson, who carried a 

| small bundle, stole noiselessly forth, aud herchild slept soundly under the influ- 
ence of a soporific draught, in the arms of De Lisle’s valet,who had been sent to 


\ 


meet them. They reached the appointed spot without discovery, and Mrs. Dacre, 
more dead than alive, was assisted into the carriage by De tisle, the child being | 
placed on her lap 

‘What is this?’ cried De Lisle, as the soft hand of the little innocent brush- 


ed his cheek as it was lifted in 


‘My child,” murmured Ellen faintly—‘* Ob, Arthur, I could not leave my 
child! 
“©This was more than I bargained for!’ muttered the baronet to himself, 
but no matter now.”’ 
The door closed ae | stillions mounted 
* Won't us cuta figure in the p. pers?’ quoth Mr. Crimpe, the valet, as he 
chinbed into the rarrble behind, rallantly drew Mrs. Jackson beneath his 
i nple cloak to shi d her fromthe cold The whips cra KE the horees prang 
forward, and Ellen Da vas an exile from her home for ever 
Conclusion next week.) 
a 
THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA, @fler STERNE BY THOS, HOOD, ESQ 
CHAPTER 1 
A friend in need,’’ murmurs the courteous re ader, “is a friend indeed.” 


** There’s no such persun,”’ shouts Need himself, in a threadbare black coat 
“If there were, Le would acce pt this bill for me 
only tifty pounds—at six months,—and sure to be renewed ‘i 

‘The only Friend in Need that Lhave met with,” observes Viator, ‘is ¢ 


green one, abd runs 


with white metal buttons 


rom Paddington to the Bank.” 


‘Need or no need,” cries Honoria, the spinster yonder, with the flesh-co 


‘atrue friend isa nonenitv! Friend- 


oured ribbons and cherry coloured face, 
ip, indeed ! It 


with a capital F 


‘sa mere form of speech—a word invented to figure in poetry 
+ 





} 


“To be sure,” chimes in Ignoramus,“ a Friend and a Phenix both 


the same letter; and one is 4s great a raris avis as the other.” 


“There might be such fellows amongst the Greeks and Romans,” says Mi 





nor, ** but the breed ts lost Why, your own Pal,—hand and glove with yor 
in the ring—leg and stocking on the turf,—will sell you any day for a pony 

* Yes—J/ had a Friend once, as he called himself,” grumbplesa seventh mal 
content. ‘ And sohad [—and I—and l—and I—I, I, 1, 1, 1,°—clhorus a thou 
sand voices, male and female, base and treble, sound and eracked 

My dear creatures! dear, deluded, deceived, betrave d, but bled, forgotte 
shuhted, cast-off, lroy ped, shirked, cut, and il-used fellow-creatures ! give 
ieave | agree to all you have said to ail you are going lO say abuul false 
ricnds Heaven kuows that too many of such counterfeits are albroad- 

principled im tations are da ly palmed off on the unwary They are as <¢ om 


mon, ny dear madam, as false hair, false eyebrows and false teeth—as current, 
my good sir, as false whiskers, false oaths, and false dice. I admit that the 
| ** Friend of my Soul” is nothing better than an old song (and the author of 
| deserves to receive the Freedom of Coventry in a base metal box, for inviting a 
friend to only a sip of his goblet.) I allow that even a long-standing friend is 
too apt to get weary of that position. I admit that half of the world’s private 
The Friend to Truth, t 
Friend to Justice, and the Friend tothe Constitution in the political journals 
the Friend to the Brute Creation, and the Friend to Fair Play in the sporting 
ones—the Friend to Art, and the Friend to Impartiality in the critical ones 
take them all and welcome, and the Amis du Peuple into the bargain. But 
stand must be made somewhere for the second-best (some think best.) of our 
social ties 

Shade of Achates! Ghosts of Pylades and Orestes! Shall we moderns rm 
nounce the ancient bond between man and man because ‘* Yours very truly” 
cools occasionally into a‘* Very humble servant ?”’ 


friends are rank impostors, and all its public ones. 


Shall we reject all advances 
and discredit all assurances from Amicus, because Coleridge gave up his 
“Friend! Shall we deciine all grasping and shaking of hands, because the 
act Is sometimes followed by blows onthe organs of vision and smelling, by 
hits in the wind, cross-buttocks, and punches in the epigastrium! Is Alcander, 


fursooth, but a name, for not signing it to an accommodation bill; or my Friend 


withthe Pitcher only a poetical image because he will not take long odds 


against a dead horse Must dear Tom of the brown jug be hard or hollow 


at the core, because Philip’s heart, on vrating, was a wouoden nutmeg? Or, 
is Sextus a false friend because Septimus cut Octavius, one cutting 
Mustthe whole frie 


when he was too cold to speak, and too stiff to nod 


ly Brotherhvod be tarred and feathered, because Eugenius was once pigeone 
Are all female attachments mere fables because Honoria’s * other se!’ chose 
to marry a drysalter, and to have eleven girls and three boys! Is Albina 
true friend to Brunilda because she will not be gown'd from the same plece of 
geranium-coloured silk,—the first being a blonde and the other a Nut-Brown 
Maid ! Must the whole friendly sisterhood be thus branded because Maria 


Della Crusca was fobbed off with a German-metal keepsake instead of a silver 


" 
one 
Shame on such wholesale indietments! Fie on such sweeping condemnations! 
: I 


They are moral massacres—Fusillades, and Noyades 
Look with a right spirit, at the right time, and in the right place, and Fri: 


s 

are plenty, swarming like the brown shrimps on the Belgian ous Meth: 7 
| see One How, in my mind’s eye, a true, a good, a great, nay a big Fri ke 
| Damon and Pythias rolled into one! And is that substantial figure, sixteen 
| stone of heart and heartiness, a mere figure of speech ! Is that comely, frendly 
| face, so Saxon in its roundness, but florid enough for Gothic,—only a word with 


acapital F! And fe isonlya sample. There are dozens extant of such fat 
Friends—and hundreds, thousands of more slender ones! Friends t 
thick and thin—Friends, like the tar, for all weathers, cloud or shine. " 
| poor, well or sick- Friends that you may cut, and they will still be Friends—i 
a word, Friends unto death! - 

‘‘ But where are they!” inquires the Courteous Reader. 
| Arabian Echo cries, ‘** Where?” in as good English as if it had never answere 
advertisements in any other language. 


- 


‘here !—Only go down Bishopsgate at Whitsuntide, or through Tottenham 
at any tide— 
Pshaw ! Poo!—Pish !—What, Quakers ? 


Yes—Quakers. The Society of Friends. That great Firm of them, with 
thousands of partners, active and passive, sleeping and wide awake,—dealers in 
friendship, wholesale, retail, and for exportation,—-for it keeps its virtue in any 
climate—in Africa where the dirt-eating Negro is done black ; and in Asia where 
the opium-chewing Chinese is done brown; in the close fixed air of Newgate, 
or in the free wind that whistles for want of thought round a Bohemian tent ! 
Friends tothe friendless, to the houseless, to the graceless, wherever there is 
a philanthropic action to be performed, there is the Quaker foremost to do 
good— : 

“‘ Hollo, Master,—come—belay that! In the action with the Fill-and drop.it, 
as you call her, the carronades played biood and blazes with the Mounseers, and 
sent nine and-forty on ’em in no time to Old Nick ; but I’m blest if the Quakers 
did any good at all!” 

CHAPTER I. 

That rum sodden Trinculo!—Verily the marine zoology already possessed a 
sea-urchin, a sea-cow, a sea-bear, a sea-dog, a sea-horse, and now there is asea- 
ass ! 

To confound Friend M. or N., an active Benefactor to the human race, with 
a wooden cannon ! 

And yet, after all, Sir Thomas Owerbury’s “ pitcht Peece of Reason calkt and 
tackled,” was not so unreasonable. For seeing how the Rewards of Merit in 
this world are distributed—how this Great Gun is loaded with honors, and how 
splendidly that other one is mounted, even # shoregoing philosopher might 
fancy, with Jack Junk, that the greatest good to the species is done by the car- 
ronades ! 





CHAPTER III. 
Now Jasper Duffle was a Friend, and moreover, a Friend in Need, for he was 
| in need of a doctor. The disease—some sort of fever: for in one hour from his 
seizure he was likea Dutch plaice—all drab and red spots. Accordingly—but 
stop, some gentleman cries ** Walker !” 

’Tis the Courteous Reader ! 

Now, by ferret-eyed Nemesis! if the subject were not a Quaker, and myself 
—as an Authoralways ought to be—completely identified with my subject, I 
would steel- penetrate the offender with the weapon next at hand! But no, no, 
Ino. My nature is subdued to what it works in—a vat of Larclay’sentire. Not 
the brewing Barclay but the Apologizing. And kick me, and [ will apologize 
too, for my kerseymeres are no longer black,but of a weak teetotal green. Nay, 
tweak me by the Roman feature, and fear not. Iam no longer oue of those 
who wear a nose like tue knob of a surgeon's night-bell, that must rouse up 
whenever it is pulled 

Twelve Courteous Readers, were they all householders of Middlesex, and all 
in a jury-box, aud all sworn todo it, could not try my temper. There is nothing 





| spicy in it—no more pepper than in Bereddin Hassan'’s cream-taris. If I ever 
| had any spirit, it has taken the long pledge not to show itself again Anger ! 
You might as well hope to obtain a spark from a non-electrical eel ! Retalia- 


tion! you may as soon expectit from the slate-coloured thing that the charity- 
boy spits upon and then culls. Pride, envy, malice, hatred—the very blackest 
of my passions are turned of a mouse-colour, like the black horse that is clip- 
ped 

Ever since I have been writing in this brown study I have been taking on 
Quaker silently and insensibly, as the swine take on fat. My whole na- 
ture is changed—the acids have become saccharine—the hard fibre more soft 

the roug leek—wuilst the milk of human kindness has thickened into arich 
cream. [amno longer Mister, or Esquire, but plain Priend—a friend to every 





body in the world, including myself. Henceforth I have done with all mundane 
and carnal vanities, and redundant discourse, and profane expletives. My gar- 
ments shall be olive—my beaver, brown with a broad brim, and like uuto the hat 
of ( ver, Which required a team of six liorses to draw it off. I will say thee 
and thou to Kings, and Pluralists, and Editors—and yea and nay to Magistrates 
and to Jucg As to the act of violence, the more I am called out the more 1 
will stay sid before I will pay one copper farthing to the Queen’s rates I'l 
be d 

I'rie eh 3 ! 

Not a tof it,! r Rachel The word wn 

CHAPTER JN 

lo return to J er Daffle and his fever 

* All gammon!” exclaims a medical student from Lant-street—a disciple of 
Es | 1 pilot-coat, and with a headnot unlike Galen's over the apotheca- 
ry 8 Oo! OnLV braz , not gilt 

AN immon and humbug—won't pass the cesophagus! What ! a Quaker 

ive a fever I wish you may getit ! t ain’t on the cards, Ask Guy—ask 
St. Thom isk St. Bartholomew sk bob S A palsy if you like, or 
al gue, or dropsy, or atrophy or lethargy, or Consumption, provided it don’t 
gallop y thing chronic; but as for a fever, or any thing red-spotted, they 
| can’t come it ‘There is no such case in the ** Lancet,” nor in all the curiosities 


f Dr. Millingen’s ** Medical Experience.” You won't find a Quaker of any 
; 


lin B t—and it’s long odds agin Aristot! The same agin Celsus, and 
Miutbridates. and Kse lap is, and H ppocrares ; but nm he was a horse-doctor. 


they've no nervous pritability 
ferment with—all cold and phlegmatie 
m expect inflammatory action from a fire-engine, or sponta- 


what's a fever to hang on by 


=o peceat t humors, no nota to 








no mina salt cod, or a_ flare pirom a temperance snap-cragon, 

i}made with raisins and water. It’s no go, old fellow? Lushing might do 1, 

} bu ey dor rink, and they won't fight—always train off Chey can’t breed 

y thing malignant, it ain't in their system, and if you were to give it ‘em, 

ey'il take all the spite out of it, as a cow does with the small-pox, till it’s 

as mild as mv Hav 1. Why, a Quaker’s pulse never goes above thirty in 

i; minute, b pace ve timed lots of “em; and besides, they've no red blood, 

| | ke our claret, it’s all buffy coat, and you can’t get it up to fever heat—no, not 

{ boil'’d it" 

‘ 1! Now, if this were correct, what an organization to sound and aus- 
cultate, about ihe region of the heart, witha moral stethoscope !” 

Moral! m be hanged—all twaddle I've sounded a quaker my boy, 

vith the real Instrument—a capital tool, made by Weiss himself—and there’s 


hardly more noise than ina stiff un. Oulya gentle hum, like a top going to 
lsleep, no rale, no bruit de siflet, no bruit de diable—catch a Quaker rattling, 
or whistling, or making a devil of a noise By the bye, I recollect a case, 
it’s in Boerhaave’s Dogmas, or Reed’s, or Murray's, or Bill Gibbon’s—blis- 
{ter meif I know which—of a Broadbrim with the hydrophobia. Bit in nine 
places, and wouldn't have one of them cauterized or cut out, and yet never ran 
mad !" J 

| No, sir 2” 

‘No, sir. Walked it, and never gave tongue. Only bit one little child, and 
that was a baby in arms, and then not through the skin. Shook his head at 
water, but lapp'd loo’-warm milk, went home, got into bed of his own accord 
to be smothered, and died like alamb. So you see what likelihood there is of a 
fever. Not the ghost of achance! Ask the patentee of James’s powders. 

| Why, the Quakers never have the morbus—won't turn blue. If you think I'm 

}cramming you, go to Docter Bumpus, or Doctor Arne, or Doctor Billing, or 
Doctor Lushington, or Doctor Swift, or Doctor Faustus, any of "em will back 
me up. Ask Bell, if he’s handy, or go tothe surgeons, Secdon, or Cubitt, or 
Carpenter, any of our top sawyers. Or have a spell at the medical books ; 
there’s Philips on Febriles, Perceval on Typhus, Macculloch on Marsh, Pym on 
the Bulam, Coutts on the Remittent, Dickinson on the Yellow ; try all the fe- 
vers, and if you find a Quaker in any one of ‘em I'll be pounded,and find my own 
pe stle and mortar.” 

| Allof which, Mr. What-d’ye-call, may sound very logical to you, who study 
the pathological and nosological, and physiological, and necrological. But it 1s 
true, nevertheless, that friend Duffle had a fever, and what is more, not a slow 
fever, but a fast one,—and what is still more, it was scarlet—as fast and scarlet 
as the old Royal Mails. 





CHAPTER V. 
I had put down my pen at ‘ Royal Mails,” in order to frame some extra- 
strong asseveration—when Prudence plucked me by the sleeve, and advised me, 
before pledging my honor, to be certain that I could identify Truth in a mob 
Thou hast been mistaken in her, said Prudence, a score of times. The naked 
T'ruth—was Lady Godiva on a Coventry token. The plain ‘T'ruth—was Mrs. 
Conrady. And as for thy seeing Veritas in Puteo, didn't the old bricklayer go 
down to the very bottom of the old well, where he was found lying till he was 
black im the face? i 
Then again, the other day, the Marquis of Fitz-Adam, in spite of his high 
office, and bis vast wealth, and hist obility, and his Norman name, was publicly 
called a “ fool That, at least, saidst thou, was the voice of ‘Truth,—honest 
manly truth. But the lie in thy throat !—’Twas a parrot talking Pollytics to 
herself 
Truth, continued Prudence, the terrestrial truth at least, is as subject to mo- 
dification as our mortal selves ;—for instance 


GrOGRAPHICALLY 
R ) 

CHRONOLOGICALLY 
And first of the first. There is the Great American Sea Serpent, which, 4 
New York, is a Truth as real and as long as the cable that the Great Western 
hangs by at her hawse-hole B embark it for 
with a fair wind, thou couldst not sound wich it twenty fathoms; im six 2) 
scarcely the deep nine ; in nine days, hardly the mark seven; in twelve Dare- 


London. In three days, 
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ly a quarter less five ; and off Greenwich, the snake would have no longitude 
at all. 2 . . f 7 a 

Then, again, there is the monstrous Kraken, which, for all its multitudinous 
arms, has no hold of Belief, so long as belief lies rolling in the Humber. But 
what is a Lie in the Firths becomes a Truth in the Fiords. With every degree 
north, the Fiction acquires consistency—the colder, the plainer ; tll, with the 
mercury somewhere about zero, the abstract becomes concrete, and you may 
see the Gigantic Polypus as distinctly as did Bishop Pontoppidan. Wherein 
the Kraken resembles the Miraculous Water described by Father Johannes Fri- 
gidarius, and which was so ineffably pure and transparent as to be invisible till 
it froze. z : ; 

And of the said Aqua Mirabilis, there is to this day a phialfull in the secret 
drawer of a private cabinet, in a certain chamber of a certain building at Cologne, 
where you may see the phial, any time, for a fee of three rix-dollars, and con- 
vince yourself, with your own eyes, that it looks, as it ought todo in only fifty 
degrecs north, like a mere empty bottle. 

Andthe Mermaid? 

I would not have thee, said Prudence, believe in more than one half of it ata 
time. But credit whichever moiety may please thee most. ‘There is certainly 
guch a thing in nature as a woman's head, and also a fish’s tail; the falsity arises 
from puiting this and that together, and which, by the way, gives birth to nine- 
tenths of the mischievous scandalous fables that, like the ominous Syren, pro- 
duce tempests and dirty weather in society. But, to my secondly—how Truth 
is affected Chronologically. 

Time has been called the test of truth, and some old verities have made 
him testy enough. Scores of ancient authorities he has exploded, like Ru- 
pert’s Drops, by a blow upon their tales; but at the same time he has bleach- 
ed many black-looking stories into white ones, and turned some tremendous 
Bouncers into what the French call accomplished facts. Look at the Meyga- 
therium or Mastodon whicha century ago even Credulity would have scouted, 
and vow we have Mantell-pieces of their bones. The headstrong fiction 
which Mrs. Malaprop treated as a mere “allegory onthe banks of the Nile” is 
now the Iguanadon! To venture a prophecy, there are more such prodigies 
to come true! 

Suppose it a fine morning, Anno Domini 2000, and the Royal Geologists— 
with von Hammer at their head—pioneers, excavators, borers, Trappists, grey- 
wachers, Carbonari, feldsparrers, and what not, are marching te have a grand 
field-day in Tilgate-forest. A good cover has been marked out for a find. 
Well, to work they go, hammer and tongs, mallets and threeman beetles, bang- 
ing, | cking,splitting,digging,shovelling ; sighing like paviours,blasting hke mi- 
ners, puffing like a smith’s bellows,hot as his forge,dusty as millers,muddy as eels, 
what with sandstone,and gritstone,and puddingstone,blue clay and brown,mar! and 
bog car h; now unsextonising a pe trified bachelor’s-button, now a stone tom tit, 
now a marble gooseberry-bush, now a hap‘orth of Barcelona nuts,geologized into 
two penn’orth of marbles, now a couple of Kentish cherries—all stone—turn'd 
nto Scotch pebbles—and now a fossi! red-herring with a hard roe of flint. But 
hose are geological bagatelles. They want the organic remains of one of Og’s 
bulls or Gog's hogs (that’s the Mastadon,) or Magog’s pet lizard (that's the 
Iguanadon,) or Polyphemus’s elephant (that’s the Megatherium.) So in they 
go again, with a crash like that of Thor’s Scandinavian hammer, and a touch of 
the earthquake, and lo! another and a greater Bony Part toexhume! Huz- 
za! shouts Feldsparrer, who will spar with any one, and give him a stone 
Hold on, cries one ; let go, shouts another; here he comes, says a third ; no 
he don’t, saysa fourth. Where's his head !—where’s his mouth '—here ’s his 
caudal ! 

What fatiguing work it is only to look at him, he’s so prodigious! There, 
there now, easy Just hoist a bit—a little, a litthe more. Zounds! 
pray, pray, pray take care of his lumbar processes, they're very friable —Never 
you fear, zur; if he be friable I'll eat un. 

Bravo! there's his cianium. Is that brain, I wonder, or mud. Now the 
cervical vertebra. Stop. Somebody hold his jaw. That’s your sort! there's 
Now then, dig boys; dig, dig into his mbs. Work away, lade— 
you shall have oceans of strong beer and mountains of bread and cheese, when 
you've got him out. We can’t be above a hundred yards from his tail! 

Huzza! there’s his femur! I wish I could shout from here to London! 
There's his tarsus! Work away, my good fellows, never give up ; we shall all 
go down to posterity. It’s the first—the first-—the first Lord-knows-what that 
has been discovered in the world! 


does it! 


his scapula 


Here, lend me a spade and I'll help! So, I'll tell you what, we're all Colum- 
buses, every man-jack of us; but—I—can't dig It breaks my back. Never 
mind ; there he is, and his tail with a broad arrow at the end! What terrible 
spines ou his back! what claws! 
a wing—by Saint George, it’s a Dragon! 

‘*Huzza!" snouts Boniface, who has the monster on his own sign ! 

* Huzza!” echoes every Knight of the Garter. 

“* Huzza!" cries each schoolboy who has read the ‘Seven Champions.” 


‘Huzza!” roars the illustrator of Schiller’s ‘“‘ Kampf mit dem Dra- 
chen!” 

“Huzza! huzza! huzza!” chorus the descendants of Moor of Moor 
Hall. 


‘The legends are true then !” 

** Not abit of it,”’ says astony-hearted Professor of Fossil Osteology. ** Look 
at the teeth—all molar. That Dragon ate neither sheep, nor oxen, nor chil- 
dren, nor tender virgins, nor tough pilgrims, nor even geese and Turkeys. He 
lived on —"’ 

“What 7—what 7—what '—what the-deuce what?” 

‘*Why, on undressed salads.” 


) 


CHAPTER 

‘* Thou seest, then,’ said Prudence, ** how dangerous it is to vouch for either 
the truth or the falsehood of a thing—even a romance of one’s own making — 
whilst Time and Space are extant. Most stories have some foundation (or who 
would live, thought I, in first-tloors!?) but the plainest. matters of fact may be 
transmuted into the most absurd and improbable fictions. Who knows, then, 
what thy Friend in Need might become in some foreign translation, or a future 
edition with additions? As thus: ; 

In England, ever since it was En 
of St. Michael, to dine 


VI. 


vland, it has been the custom on the Feast 
ipon roast goose—green, or stubble, or the tame sort 
if possible, but at any rate, goose. 
cramental ; a duty wherein the pleasure of commission exalts the sin of omis- 
sion to a pitch of moral turpitude, that a tailor cannot contemplate without his 
knees knocking together. It is considered in that trade equivalent to a fraudu 
lent failure. Imagine then the horror of Schneiderius, a petty member of the 
fraternity, when on the Vigil of the Saint, he found himself without the 
means for purchasing even giblets ! His last shilling had gone to buy sage and 
onions for the stuffing, and apples for the sauce ; but alas forthe bird! a custo- 
mer had failed at the eleventh hour insettling his little bill. 


in despair—all the colours in his pattern-book seemed darkening into black. He 
could not borrow, for only one person would lend—who asked for security. 
His irons were already pledged—his watch was in pawn. ‘To be sure, he 
might—no, he could not spare the drpping-pan, or the dish, or the two plates 
(lor Le was married), orthe two black handled knives, the green handled fork, 
or the one iron spoon. In this dilemma, happening to raise his hand to his 


heac, as all men do in any perplexity, he knocked off his glasses, which had 
and were solidly mounted with silver rims. A blessed 
accident! forit made Schneiderius a happy man. The object was obtained—it 
Was chosen, haggled for, bought, picked, trussed, stuffed, basted, roasted, dish- 
Cd, carved, eaten, and d gested 
Phe next day Schneiderius told Hans, in confidence, that ‘his spectacles 
had furnished his Michaelmas Day's dinner !’ 
Hat s enclosed the story, verbatim, to Koblkopf of Dusseldorf, who told 
Nadel. wlo told Faden, who told Knopf, who told Le Lobel the Fleming, who 
told it in priat to Igaak Walton, and he told his disciples that—Barnacles pro- 


duce Geese 


been his grandfather's, 


’ 


: CHAPTER VII. ‘ 

In the evening Jasper Duffle was delirious. The heat of the fever bad melt- 
ed his brains like butter, and they began to run. 

Such, at least, is De Beurre’s theory of Mental Deliquescence ; but other 
ust have melted besides the Quaker's brains—for example, his taci- 
, To he ar how he talked! It was not a flow of language, but a flood 
ke the rush of the } henish waters after a sudden thaw Verbs, ad 
verse, substantives, acjectives, nouns, pronouns, prepositions, Interyectlons— 
ail the parts of speech came mobbing out of his mouth, like the boys at 
noun from the grammar-school-door. It was as if, after a long minority, he had 


i - ty his mother tongue, and was spending, nay chucking it away as fast as 
© Could a — 


Then, 


matters must 
turnit 
of it 


y 
} 
ty al 


too, the subjects of his discourse ! 


wander, his thoughts rambled e 


to 


for his mind having a mind 
xactly as a boy does, when he rambles with- 


UUl leave 

, N ¥, when a young micher plays truant, it 1s not for aA lounge about the 
nome stea i,b t to roam in forbidden paths, or to visit places that are tabooed, 
ees porcher's hut, or the gipsy’s tent. At “ one bound he overleaps all bounds,” 
anc, like a dog that means to range, takes care to get beyond a whistle. The 
rut once passed, away he goes, deaf to every thing but the Wandering 
\ in the forest cuckoo! Away he ges, up the fallow, across the wet 
— Ww, along the green lane W hurr flies the partrid ye,—up jumps puss,— 
and ‘he startled blackbird gives a whistle as if his bill chattered with fright 
Cuckoo fig for the passive voice ' Could a verb active leap that ditch? Or 
ve ers, splash through the brook, crash thro igh the spinney, slap dast 
efougi the hedge, the stile is too easy. What sweet snatches and catches 


Schneiderius was ! 


With the tailors, the rite is absolutely sa- | 


| kles, I could not believe it five,—we were quartered in Loughrea ; there were 





It's a Hytwosaurus !—but no—that scapula’s | 


beating time with his right arm. 














of music, as the brambles rasp across his fluted corderoys! Hollo! there's a 
weazel! Away bolts arabbit! Screech! cries the jay—its J for Joy, not 
Jography—and yonder is a magpie, all in black and white, like a child’s under- 
taker. But what boy ever thinks of death? Why he forgets it even while 
pelting the frogs. But hush—a bird’s-nest, with five eggs in it. Now then 
for an omelette souffiée—and could Ude make a better one with the same means! 
There, the shells are threaded on the boy's rosary, and he makes for the river. 
What a prime place for fishing, what a shoal of tittlebats ! Plump! that’s a 
water-rat, and crikey, how nearly he is stoned! But hark !—cuckoo !—the 
voice comes from some private plantation. And now the truant’s learning 
stands him in some stead, for it enables him to read the notice on the board— 
TRESPASSERS BEWARE! That's irresistible—so in he goes! 

‘The ramblings of Friend Jasper in his delirium were after the same fashion. 
His mind wandered into all sorts of forbidden places, and none the less that it 
had escaped from a very strict school. The first trespass, however, was de- 
termined by accident,—for the Cambridge coach happening to pass through 
Tottenham with the guard playing on his keyed bugle, the delirious Fancy in- 
stantly caught up an imaginary instrument of the same kind, and in a twinkling 
the sick Quaker was trumpeting away, not very musically indeed, but quite as 
much in ume and tune as could be expected from one who had never taken les- 
sons on even the Jew’s Harp. 

** Now, a plague take you!’ cries the Courteous Reader; ‘do you call it a 
delirium to tramp with your lips in imitation of a French Horn?” 

* Delirious, indeed !"’ says Miss Strumweli at her grand pisno. 
the man had only just acquired a taste for music—dear, delightful music 
was more like coming into his senses than going out of them!” 

To which I only reply in the words of acelebrated Friend, on another vcca- 
sion, ** Thereafter as may be.” 


“Why, if 


'—it 


CHAPTER VII. 

** Don’t tell me,” said Jasper, sitting upright in bed, and looking at one of 
the mahogany bed-posts, as if it had been one of the Primitive Founders of the 
Sect ; ‘don’t tell me of the vanity of crotchets, and the abominatior. of qua- 
vers! If a Man was not meant to be musical, why had he drums in his ears! 
why a pipe in his throat?’ Why, I say, if [ was not intended for a singing 
creature, and to warble like a lark, or a cock nightingale, why was [ gifted with 
any notes beyond G A B?! which would have sufficed for all talkative purposes, 
from the prices of indigo, even unto the fluctuations in corn!” 

“Jasper Duthe, thee art beside thyself ;”’ said a feminine voice behind the 
bed-curtain. 

‘* Had i this harmonious voice,” continued Jasper (and he chaunted a bar 
or two of some undiscovered tune), ** with a natural shake in it (here he quaked 
a little on B flat), and a range as it were from the cockloft to the kitchen (here 
he sounded some octaves), now as soft and low as a purling brook (this exam- 
ple was inaudible), and now loud enough to fill the rotunda at the Bank (a 
sostenuto in two C's), was I endowed with this musical, comprehensive, 
flexible, powerful organ, only to say Yea and Nay with, and then hold my 
peace !” 

** | wish thee would!” said the Voice 

*O Catalini,” continued the delirious Quaker, “O divine Catalini! for I 
heard thee once upon a time, when | was disguised in a blue coat and black 
nether garments—O ravishing Catalini! hadst thee that wonderful astound. 
Ing wind instrument only to scream withal at a mouse or a Naples spider! 
Nay, if Nature had not meant thee and thy fair countrywomen for her own 
singing-birds, would she not have clapped the Swiss goitres on the Italian 
throats !” 

The Voice behind the curtain gave a groan. 

“There again,” said the bewildered Jasper, ‘there is the instrumental! If 
man was not meant to flute, and to harp, and to fiddle, why were strings made 
to twang, and metals to ring, and the wind to whistle through a hole? Why 
were earth, and air, and water, made conductors of sounds if Nature did not 
intend to give concerts. Why Nature was an accomplice before the fact. 
Don’t talk to me of scraping the entrails of cats with the tails of horses, but 
tell Paganini to bring his fiddle, or—stop, I'll do it myself,’ and suiting the 
action to the word, to work he went, elbow and wrist, as if he had been saw 
ing and filing for dear life at bars of iron instead of bars of music, and withal 
making more grimaces than Le Brun’s Passions, Lavator’s Physiognomy, for 
there is no such face-maker through a horse’s collar as a fiddler at his chroma 
tics. Nor would fiddling serve him, for by and by, inflating his cheeks like Bo- 
reas, he came in crash! with a trumpet, and then with a trombone, and then 
with a bassoon, and then with a flute, and then with postboys’ whips, and tavern 
bells, aud great guns and inusketry, for the sounds that enraged Hogarth’s Mu- 
No wonder that after such a scena he fell back 


siciall HOw COMpose a composer 
quile exhausted on his pillow. 

** Now,” said he, * [’ll compose.” 

‘* Thee had better,” said the veiled Voice. 

*1'll compose an oratorio,” said Jasper, again sitting upinhis bed. ‘Ihave 
all the singing for it in my head, and only want a worthy subject. Let me see 
Yea, verily | have it! Penn's Treaty with the Indians! And now, friend 
West, my picture against thine for a thousand pounds !" 

**T wish the man Brumby would come,”’ murmured the Voice. 

“ Hark,”’ said Jasper, nodding with his head, as if listening to music, and 
‘That harmonious prelude represents the 
Smoke of the Pipe of Peace. Yonder come the Indians. Those ornamental ap- 


| poggiaturas are the feathers in the savage men’s heads, and that roll of the 


| double drum is their squatting down on their hams. 


Now thee sha!t hear their 
taciturnity.”’ 
* Jasper Duffle!” 
* Silence!" 


said the Voice, ‘thee cannot work miracles.” 


cried Jasper, “Tam playing Friend Wethiam Penn. That slide 


| from Ato Gis the length of his outer maa, and the other slide from C to F, is 


the breadth. That affettuoso movement expresses his benevolent smile, and 
the little twiddling notes are his twothumbs. The loog sostenuto on B means 
that he keeps on his beaver. Now then for the solo on the bassoon,—that’s the 
reaiing of the Treaty, all properly engrossed on vellum, and there’s a flourish 
of trumpets forthe red wax. The pastorale describes the beauty of the ceded 
couutry. ‘The low notes are the valleys, the high notes are hills, and those 
very high notes are the blue sky.”’ 

** Thee cannot fiddle blue,” muttered the Voice. 

‘Bravo! I have almost finished,’ said Jasper, 
breath. ‘* There! that grand crash of all the instruments is the amicable exe- 
cution of the treaty, and the long cadenza which seems twenty times to have 
co:ne to an end, but always begins again, is the Genius of Christian civiliza- 
tion presiding over Pennsylvania to the end of time!” 

* Pshaw! 1’s a quiz,”’ says the Courteous Reader. 

“What! compose an Historical Picture,” cries a Royal Academician, ‘ in 
crotchets and quavers! Chiaro oscuro! effect! Figures red, blue, green, 
vellow, fiddle yellow !" 

Exactly so; and varnish and frame the picture into the bargain. Fiddle 
yellow! Why the most fiddling little Fiddler that ever fiddled, will fiddle you 
a “a Landscape and Cattle, with a Rainbow in the corner,” on one string ; and 
what is more, he will tell you that if you have any music in you at all, you will 
hear the light falling on the Cream-coloured Cow !—[ To be continued J 


who was getting out él 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL.—THE DOCTOR'S TALE 
“Tt isnow some fifteen years since—if it wasn’t for O’Shaugnessy’s wrin- 


besides our regiment, the fiftieth and the seventy-third, and a troop or two of 
horse artillery, and the whole town was literally a barrack, and, as you may sup- 
pose, the pleasantest place imaginable. All the young ladies, and indeed all | 
those that had got their brevet some years before, came flocking into the town, 
not knowing but the devil might persuade a raw ensign or so to marry some of 
them. 

‘* Such dinner parties—such routs and balls—never were heard of west of 
Athlone. The gaicties were incessant; and if good feeding, plenty of claret, 
short whist, country dances, and kissing, could have done the thing, there 
woulda’t have been a bachelor with a red coat for six miles around. 

“You know the west, O'Mealey ; so I needn't tell you what the Galway girls 
are like: fine, hearty, free and-easy, talking, laughing devils ; but as deep and 
as cute as a master in cliancery,—ready for any fun or merriment, but always 
keeping a sly lookout for a proposal or a tender acknowledgment, which—what 
between the heat of a ball-room, whiskey-negus, white satin shoes, and a quar- 
rel with your guardian—it's ten to one you fall into before you're a week in the 
same town with them 

“As for the men, [1 don’t admire them so much; pleasant and cheerful 
enough, when they're handicapping the coat off your back, and your new til- 
bury for a spavined pony anda cottoa umbrella,—but regular devils if you come 
o cross them the least in life; nothing but ten paces—three shots a-piece—to 
begin and end with somethu vg like Roger de Cc rverley, when every one has a 
I'm not saying they're not agreeable, well-informed, anu 


pull at his neighbor. 
—— 5 


* | cannot permit the reader to fall into the same blunder with regard to the worthy 





‘ Maurice,” as my friend Charles O'Malley has done. Itis only fair to state that the 

Doctor, in the following tale, was hoa) the Dragoon.” A braver and a better fel- 

w than Quill never existed : equally ve y his brother officers,as delighted 11 for 

his couvivisl talents liis fave e al ement was to invent some story or adventure, 

which, mix < OW! ane nat of some friend or companion, the veraci- 

y of the whole is Nev estioned. Of this nature was the pedigree he devised in 
I apple mpose upon O'Malley, who believed implicitly ail he told him 
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Harney Lorrequer 








mild in their habits; but they lean overmuch to corduroys and coroners’ inquests 
for one’s taste farther south. However, they're a fine people, take them 
all in all; and if they were not mterfered with, and their national customs in- 
vaded, with road-making, petty sessions, grand jury laws, and astray com- 
mission now and then—they are capable of great things, and would astonish 
the world. 

“But, as 1 was saying, we were ordered to Loughrea, afver being fifteen 
months in detachments about Birr, Tullamore, Kilbeggan, and all that country ; 
the change was indeed a delightful one ; and we soon found ouselves the cen- 
tre of the most marked and determined civilities. I told you they were wise 
people in the west; this was their calculation . the line—ours was the Ros- 
common militia—are here to-day, there to-morrow; they may be flirting in 
Tralee this week, and fighting on the Tagus the next ; not that there was any 
fighting there in those times, but then there was always Nova Scotia and St. 
Johns, and a hundred other places that a Galway young lady knew nothing about, 
except that people never came back from them. Now, what good, what use 
was there in falling in love with them? mere transitory and passing pleasure 
that was. Butas for us, there we were; if not in Kilkenny we were in Cork. 
Save cut and come again, no getting away under pretence of foreign service ; 
no excuse for not marrying by any cruel pictures of the colonies, where the 
inake spatch cocks of the officers’ wives, and scrape their infant families to deat 
with a small tooth comb. Ina word, my dear O'Mealey, we were at a high pre- 
mium; and even O'Shaughnessy, with his red head and the legs you see, had 
his admirers—there now, don’t be angry, Dan,—the men, at least were mighty 
partial to you. 

** Loughrea, if it was a pleasant, was a very expensive place. White gloves 
and car hire,—there wasn't a chaise in the town,—short whist, too, (God forgive 
me if I wrong them, but I wonder were they honest!) cust money ; and as our 
popularity rose, our purses fell, till at length when the one was at the flood, the 
other was something very like low water. 

“Now, the Roscommon was a beautiful corps,—no petty jealousies, no little 
squa bling among the officers, no small spleen between the major’s wife and the 
paymaster’s sister—all was amiable, kind, brotherly, and affectionate. ‘To pro- 
ceed : I need only mention one fine trait of them; no man ever refused to en- 
dorse a brother officer's bill—to think of asking the amount, or even the date, 
would be taken personally ; and thus we went on mutually aiding and assisting 
each other,—the colonel drawing on me, I on the major, the senior-captain on 
the surgeon, and so on,—a regular cross-fire of ‘* promises to pay,” all stamped 
and regular. 

** Not but that the system had its inconveniences—for sometimes an obsti 
nate tailor or bootmaker would make a row for his money,and then we'd be obli- 
ged to get up alittle quarrel between the drawer and acceptor of the bill; they 
couldn't speak for some days ; and a snutual friend to both would tell the credi- 
tor that the slightest imprudence on his part, would lead to bloodshed ; and the 
Lord help him !—if there was a duel—he'd be proved the whole cause of it.” 
This, and twenty other plans were employed, and finally, the matter would be 
left to arbitration among our brother othcers; and, I need not say, they beha- 
ved like tramps. But notwithstanding all this, we were frequently hard pressed 
for cash ; as the colonel said, ‘It’s a mignty expensive corps.’ Our dress was 
costly, not that it had much lace and gold on it, but that, what between falling 
on the road at night, shindies at mess, and other devilment, a coat lasted no 
time. Wine, too, was heavy on us ; for, though we often changed our wine 
merchant, and rarely paid him, there wasan awful consumption at the mess ! 

** Now what I have mentioned may prepare you for the fact, that, before we 
were eight weeks in garrison, Shaugh, and myself, upon an accurate calculation 
of our conjoint finances, discovered that, except some vague promises of dis- 
counting here and there through the town, and seven and fourpence in specie, 
we were innocent of any pecuniary treasures. This was embarrassing ; we had 
both embarked in several small schemes of pleasurable amusement,—had a cou- 
ple of hunters each, a tandem, anda running account—I think it galloped—at 
every shop in the town. 

‘* Let me pause fur a moment here, O’Mealy, while I moralize a little in a 
strain I hope may benefit you. Have you ever considered—of course you have 
not, you're too young and unreflecting—how beautifully every climate and every 
soil possesses some antidote or another to its own noxious influencest The 
tropics have their succulent and juicy fruits, cooling and refreshing : the north- 
ern latitudes have their beasts with fur and warm skins to keep out the frost- 
bites, and so it is in Ireland. Nowhere on the face of the habitable globe does 
a man contract such habits of small debt, and nowhere, I'll be sworn, can he so 
easily get out of any scrape concerning them. ‘They have their tigers in the 
east, theis antelopes in the south, their white bears in Norway, their buffaloes 
in America ; but we have an animal in Ireland that beats them all hollow—a 
country attorney ! 

** Now, let me introduce you to Mr. Matthew Donevan, Mat, as he was fami 
liarly called by his numerous acquaintances, was a short, florid, rosy little gen- 
tleman of some four or five and forty, with a well curled wig of the fairest ima- 
ginable auburn, the gentle waive of the front locks, which played in infantine 
loveliness upon his little bullet forehead, contrastings trongly enough with a cun- 
ning leer of hiseye, and a certain nisi prius laugh, that, however it might please 
a client, rarely brought pleasurable feelings to his opponent in 4 cause. 

** Mat was acharacter in his way: deep, double, and tricky in every thing 
that concerned his profession, be affected the gay fellow—liked a jolly dinner at 
Brown's hotel—would go twenty miles to see a steeple chase and a coursing 
inatch,—bet with any one, when the odds were strong in bis favour, with an 
easy indifference about money that made him seem, when winning, rather the 
victim of good luck than any thing else. As he kept a rather pleasant bache- 
lor’s house, and liked the military much, we soon became acquainted Upon 
him, therefore, for reasons | can’t explain, both our hopes reposed ; and Shaugh 
and myself at once agreed, that if Mat could not assist us in our distresses, the 
case was @ bad one. 

“A pretty little epistle was accordingly concocted, inviting the worthy at 
torney to a small dinner at five o’clock the next day, intimating that we were 
to be perfectly alone, and had a little business to discuss. ‘True to the hour, 
Mat was there, and, asif instantly guessing that ours was no regular party of 
| dress, and manner were all im keeping with the occasion,— 


pleasure, his look, 
id searching. 


bdued, ar 
When the claret had been superseded by the whiskey, and the confidential 
ling, by an adroit allusion to some heavy wager then pending, 
we brought ‘The thing was done beautifully ; an 
easy adagio movement—no violent transition—but hang me if old Mat didn't 


hours were approar 


our linances upon the lapis. 


catch the matter at once. 

***Oh! it’s there ve are, captain,’ said he, with his peculiar grin; ‘two anc 
sixpence in the pound, and no assets.’ 

** The last is nearer the mark, my old boy,’ said Shaugh, blurting out the 
whole truth at once. The wily attorney finished his tumbler slowly, as if giving 
himself time for reflection, and then smacking his lips in a preparatory manner 
took a quick survey of the room with his piercing green eye. 

““* A very sweet mare of your's, that little mouse-coloured one is, with the 
dip in the back, and she has a trifling curb—maybe, it’s a spavin, indeed—in the 
near hind leg. You gave five and twenty for her now, I'll be bound?’ 

‘** Sixty guineas, as sure as my name’s Dan!’ said Shaugh, not at all pleased 
at the value put upon his hackney ; ‘and as te spavin or curb, I'll wager double 
the sum she has neither the slightest trace of one or the other.’ 

«I'll not take the bet,’ said Mat dryly; ‘ money's scarce in these parts.’ 

** This hit silenced us both ; and our friend continued : 

‘«* Then there's the bay horse, a great strapping leggy beast he is for a til- 
bury; andthe hunters, worth nothing here; they don’t know this country ;— 
them’s neat pistols ;—and the tilbury is not bad P 

“*Confound you!’ said I, losing all patience, ‘we didn't ask you here to 
appraise our moveables; we want toraise the wind without that.’ 

*T see—I perceive,’ said Mat, taking a pinch of snuff very leisurely as he 
spoke: ‘I see. Well, that is difficult—very difficult just now. I’ve mortgaged 
every acre of ground in the two counties near us, and a sixpence more is not to 
be had that way. Are you lucky at the races?’ 

‘** Never win a sixpence.’ 

“© * What can you do at whist?’ 

“«* Revoke, and get cursed by my partner: devil a more.’ 

“¢That’s mighty bad, for otherwise we might arrange some thing for 

you. Well, I only see one thing for it; you must marry ;—a wife with some 
money will get you out of your present difficulties, and we'll manage that easi- 
ly enough.’ 
“ «*Come, Dan,’ said I, for Shaugh was dropping asleep, ‘ cheer up, old fel- 
low. Donevan has found the way to pull us through our misfortunes. A girl 
with forty thousand pounds, the best cock shooting in Ireland; an old family, a 
capital cellar, all await ye,—rouse up there ies 

**I'm convanient,’ said Shaugh, with a look intended to be knowing, but 
really very tipsy 

*] didn’t say much for her personal attractions, eaptain,’ said Mat ; nor, in 
deed, did I specify the exact sum ; but Mrs. Rogers Dooley of Clonakilty might 
be a princess F 

‘“* And so she shall be, Mat; the O’Shaughnessys were kings of Ennis in 
the time of Nero; and I’m only waiting for a trifle of money to revive the title 
What’s her name?’ 

**Mrs. Rogers Dooley.’ 

‘** Here’s her health, and long life to her ; 

And may the devil cut the toes 
Of all her fues, 
That we may know them by their limping.’ 
‘“‘ This benevolent wish uttered, Dan fell flat upon the hearth-rug, and waa 
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——— = 
soon sound asleep. I must hasten on; so need only say that, before we parted 
that night, Mat and myself had finished the half-gallon bottle of Loughrea 
whiskey, and concluded a treaty for the hand and fortune of Mrs. Rogers 
Dooley ; he being guaranteed a very handsome per centage on the property, 
and the lady being reserved for choice between Dan and myself, which however 
{ was determined should fall upon my more fortunate friend. 

“The first object which presented itself to my aching senses the following 
morning, was a very spacious card of invitations from Mr. Jonas Malone, re- 
questing me to favour him with the seductions of my society the next evening 
soa ball. At the bottom of which, in Mr. Donevan’s hand, I read :— 

« + Don’t fail ; you know who is to be there. I’ve not been idle since I saw 
you. Would the captain take twenty-five for the mare ! 


“§o far so good, thought I, as entering O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, I dis- | 


covered him endeavouring to spell out his card, which however had no post- 
script. We soon agreed that Mat should have his price ; so, sending a polite 
answer to the invitation, we despatched a still more civil note to the attorney, 
and begged of him, as a weak mark of esteem,to accept the mouse-colored mare 
asa present. 

«Here O'Shaughnessy sighed deeply, and even scemed affected by the sou- 
venir. 

“Come, Dan, we did it all for the best. Oh! O'Mealey, he was a cun- 
ning fellow ;—but no matter. We went to the ball, and, to be sure, it was a 
great sight. Two hundred and fifty souls, where there was not good room 
for the odd fifty : such laughing, such squeezing, such pressing of hands and 
waists in the staircase! and then such a row and riot at the top,—four fid- 
dies, a key bugle, and a bagpipe, playing * Haste to the wedding,’ amid the 
crash of refreshment trays, the tramp of feet, and the sounds of merriment on 
all sides !”’ 

“It’s only in Jreland, after all, people have fun: old and young,—merry 
and morose, the gay and cross-grained—are crammed into a lively country 
dance ; and, ill-matched, ill-suited, go jigging away together to th blast of | 
a bad band, till their heads, half turned by the noise, the heat, the novelty, 
and the hubbub, they all getas tipsy as if they were really deep in !ijuor. 

“Then there is that particularly free-and-easy tone in every one about ; 
here go a couple capering daintily out of the ball-room to take a little fresh 
air on the stairs, where every step has its own separate flirtation party ; there, 
@ riotous old gentleman, with a boarding-school girl for his partner, has plunged | 
smack into a party at loo, upsetting cards and counters, and drawing down cur- | 
ses innumerable. Here are a merry knot round the refreshments, and well 
they may be; for the negus is strong punch, and the biscuit is typsy cake, 
—and allthis with arunning fire of good stories, jokes, and witticisms on all | 
sides, in the laughter at which, even the droll-looking servants join as heartily 
ss the rest. 

‘We were not long in finding out Mrs. Rogers, whe sat in the middle of 
a very high sofa, with her feet just touching the floor. She was short, fat, 
wore her hair in acrop, had a species of shining yellow skin, and a turned | 
ip nose, all of which were by no means prepossessing. Shaugh and myself | 
were too hard-up to be particular, and so we invited her to dance alternately for | 
two consecutive hours, plying her assiduously with negus during the lulls of | 
the music. 

“Supper was at last pronounced, and enabled us to recruit for new efforts ; 
and so, after an awful consumption of fowl, pigeon-pie, ham, and branded 
cherries, Mrs. Rogers brightened up considerably, and professed her willing- 





mess to join the dancers. As for us, partly from exhaustion, partly to stimulate 
yur energies, and in some degree to drown reflection, we drank deep, and when | 


ruests themselves, but} 


{ 
| 


we reached the drawing-room, not only the agreeable 





the deeply rutted road, torn by the heavy wheels of the artillery, and the white 
ashes of a wood fire, nothing marked their progress. 

Our journey was a lonely one. Nota man was to be met with—the houses 
stood untenanted, the doors lay open—no smoke wreathed from their deserted 
hearths—the peasantry had taken to the mountains, and although the plains were 
yellow with the ripe harvest, and the peach hung temptingly upon the trees, all 
was deserted and forsaken. I had often seen the blackened walls and broken 


rafters, the traces of the wild revenge and reckless pillage of a retiring army. | 


The ruined castle, and the desecrated altar,are sad things to look upon—but 
somehow, a far heavier depression sunk into my heart as my eye ranged over the 
wide vallies and broad hills, all redolent of comfort, of beauty, and of happiness, 
and yet not one man to say this is my home, these are my household gods—the 
birds carolled gaily in each leafy thicket, the bright stream sung merrily as it 
rippled through the rocks, the tall corn gently stirred by the breeze seemed to 
swell the concert of sweet sounds, but no human voice awoke the echoes there. 
It was as if the earth was speaking in thankfulness to its Maker,—while man. 
ungrateful and unworthy man, pursuing his ruthless path of devastation and de- 
struction, had left no being to say,—‘ I thank thee for all these.’ 

The day was closing as we drew near the Alberche, and came in sight of the 
watch-fires of the enemy. Far as the eye could reach their column extended ; 
but in the dim twilignt nothing could be seen with accuracy, yet, from the posi- 
tion their artillery occupied, and the unceasing din of baggage waggons and 
heavy carriages towards the rear, I came to the conclusion that a still further re- 
treat was meditated. A picket of light cavalry were posted upon the river's 
bank, and seemed to watch with vigilance the approaches to the stream. 

Our bivouace was a dense copse of pine trees, exactly opporite to the Frenc 
advanced posts, and there we passed the night—fortunately a calm and star-light 
one, for we dared not light fires, fearful of attracting attention 

During the long hours, I lay patiently watching the movements of the enemy 
till the dark shadows hid all from my sight; and even then, as my ears caught 
the challenge of a sentry, or the footsteps of some officer in his round, my 


h 


thoughts were rivetted upon them, and a hundred vague fancies as to the future } 
were based upon no stronger foundation than the click of a firelock, or the low | 


muttered song of a patrol. 


Towards morning [ slept ; and when day broke, my first glance was towards | 


the river side: but the French were gone. Noiselessly, rapidly. like one man, 
that vast artny had departed ; and a dense column of dust towards the horizon 
alone marked the long line of march where the martial legions were retreating 
My mission was thus ended, and hastily partaking of the humble breakfast my 
friend Mike provided for me, I once more ‘set out, and took the road towards head 
quarters. 
a 


MARIA LOUISA, AS DUCHESS OF PARMA. 


What a panorama of mighty events does the name of Maria Louisa cause to 
‘ ae 


pass beiore the mind’s eye Born at the very dawn (Dec. 1791) of those tem- | 


yestuous incidents in which her father, the Emperor Francis, lost the best pro- 
vinces that had been, one after another, added to the possessions of his ances- 
tors, Maria Louisa learned trom her nurse neverto think of the French without 
shuddering with horror—never to conclude her prayers without adding acurse 
—on the name of N ipoleou 

The youth of Austria bad perished on the fields of fair Italy, on the Raab, at 


Essling, at Wagram, in a vain attempt to oppose the murderers of Marie An- | 


toinette, and the destroyers of her son 
The French were about to pitch 
Emperor Francis and the crowd of archdukes fled from the courts of Schon- 





their tents in the squares of Vienna, the | 





into that of Duke of Reichstadt ; and he was withdrawn from maternal guar- 
dianship. ‘ s 

Widowed and childless, but surrounded with pomp and magnificence 
| Maria Louisa left Vienna and hastened towards her humbler metropolis,— 
Greeted and applauded as she passed along, she drew after her hosts of Lom- 

bards. : j : 

Parma was crowded, on her arrival, with strangers : the friends and servants 
| of her husband had hastened to rejoice with her in prosperity, and to find a home 
| in the territories ot their Emperor's wife. Show, triumph, and enthusiasm re. 
| ceived her; but in vain Napoleon’s followers searched and inquired for his son, 
| The absence of the once heir of the Italian crown destroyed all hope of a 

successful Bonapartist intrigue. The festivals over, the capital restored to or- 
| der, Maria Louisa thanked the assembled thousands for their good wishes, 
| and desired all strangers to withdraw—she was left alone with her sub- 
| jects. : A ’ 
|” Maria Louisa was now enthroned in a flourishing state, enriched by the 
| gold lavished upon it during the former Spanish dominion,* by the eomparative 
| peace it had enjoyed, and by the commerce and industry awakened under the 
| government of Bonaparte. Parma, its capital, is a pleasant and lively town, 
| whose frank and hospitable inhabitants always rivalled the largest cities in in- 
| tellectual culture, and caused their small metropolis to be honored by the ap- 
pellation of the Athens of Italy. ; 
| Maria Louisa, by taste and inclination addicted to all kinds of refinement, 
| declared herself a patroness of learning and art. She restored the University 
from the ravages of recent convulsions, and the Academy of Fine Arts from 
the invasions of French lovers of vertu. Her comparatively mild government 
brought conspicuous personages from neighbouring states, and her munificent 
encouragement soon called alltalents into exercise. She erected at the cost of 
| seven vears of care and several millions of francs, the noblest bridge in Italy, 
with twenty arches, over the Taro, one of the mightiest of torrents. She rais- 
ted upon the ruins of an ancient convent, a theatre, rivalling in magnificence the 
Scala in Milan, and the San Carlos in Naples, and endowed it with a large sum 
under the title of dowry; she called into its service every kind of perfor- 
mer, and bestowed ow it an orchestra of unsurpassed perfection. 
Her bridges, her theatres, her superb villas, her maguiticent cortege, her re- 
| giments of grenadiers, her profuse liberality, befure long exhausted her finan- 
ces. Commerce and industry languished ; taxes were increased, and the state 
ran merrily into serious involvements, 
| Money went to Austria, now as a tribute of vassalage, now as a Dargain of 
| alliance ; at one time, Maria Louisa paid her expenses when a guest at the court 
lof her father; at another, she discharged the debts of her son. ‘The commerce 
and industry of the Duchy were sacriticed to preserve the prosperity of the 
Austrian states. 
| But her own prodigalities and endless peregrinations were not less fatal than 
the cupidity of Austria. On the return of every spring, she began to feel un- 
easy within the walls of her palace. It was now the desire of embracing her 
son at Schénbrunn; now, her sister at Munich; now, her cuusin at Naples. 
Wherever she went, a long caravan of dames, pages, and grooms, horses and 
carriages, dogs, parrots, and monkeys, foll »wed. While the monarchs of Eu- 
| rope adopted an economical style of travelling, under meaner names than the 
titles they bore, to enjoy more comfort and freedom, Maria Louisa went through 


| the continent with all the pomp of the late Empress of the French. 

Yet her subjects, half raived and nearly starving, still honoured and loved 
her. They fondly believed her unacquainted with their miseries; they looked 
upon her conduct as the conse juence ol Austrian policy ; they continued to 
| her, with a touching kindliness of feeling, the title of Majesty ; they sympa- 


sven the furniture, the venerable chairs and the stiff old sofa seemed perform-j| brunn, to make way for the t Corsican [Tu the palace of their capital, | etcaly ¢ illed her La Provera Tradita—* the vor betrayed,” and warmly 
ng ‘Sir Roger de Coverley... How we conducted ourselves till five in the } the imperial family in their haste to escape, abandoned a sick child of royal | ¥ leomed herhome. Sometimes they appealed to her sensibility 
noming, let our cramps confess ; for we were both bed-ridden for ten days] pirh. alone. in distress in a besi« ved city to merey of anenemy, into whose} One spring she hired a frigate of the King of Sardinia, and furnished it like 
efter ; however, at last, Mrs. Rogers gave in ; and, reclining gracefully Upon a | mind they believed mercy had not entered The conqueror was more gene- | the barge of Cleopatra, for a visit to Naples—the harvest had been very scanty, 
window-seat, pronounced it a most elegant party, and asked me to look for oT a ene than the conquered Napoleon ordered the palace to be respected, and | the winter very severe r people m irmured and croaned On the eve of her 
shawl While I perainbulated the staircase with her bonnet on my licad, and | pig shells to be directed elsewhere. That palace coutained—that ai fer in all | departure, at supper, under her napkin a | ttle note was discovered: it wasa 
more wearing apparel than would stock a magazine, Shaugh was roaring him- | probability saved—his future wife, Maria Louisa | sonnet which ¢ mb led e popular feeling Maria Louisa read and turned 
self hoarse, calling Mrs. Roger's coach A second time Austria had lost all: the Corsican parvenu restored the Cesar | pale; she bit her lips, and shed tears of rage; her courtiers were confounded ; 
** Sure, capti n,’ said the lady, with a tender leer, ‘it’s only a chair lto his throne i hess 1 the mon w La Provera Tradita was riding to Genoa, and three days 
“* And here it is,’ said I, surveying a very portly-looking old sedan, newly Che brigand chief now became a leader of heroes—the Jacob einen’ PN ee ; + to Naples 
painted and varnished, which bioeked up half the hall. ; the anointed of the Lord The Aulic Council addressed him as friend; Francis Other causes helped to undermine her popularity; the general enthusiasm of 
“© * You'll catch cold, my angel,’ said Sh i, in a whisper, for he was com- | eg}led him brother ert is dev iptvey mccain ts ra of her gover ment. weakened the jealousy.0r slain 
ng it very strong by this; ‘get mto the chan Maurice, can’t you fiad those In return for peace, the greatest of conguerors, in an age wher saat mii | dthe fesse of the court of Vienna.” ft an ended that, should popular feeling 
ellows, said he tome ;’ forthe chairmen had gone down stairs, and were ma- | qt ests appeared no longer possi le the most daring of us Irpers when usurpation | bur ort i Tealy, it might pl ce M ria Louisa at the head of the nation and 
iing very merry among the servants | had for a century been supposed to have been banished from eivilized com- prow m her regent. 

‘She’s fast now,’ said I, shutting the door to. ‘* Let us do the gallant | monities..demanded. from the illustrious house of Hapeb irg a bride, who| Italian liberals of the Napoleon school, as they term themselves, but whom 
hing, and carry her home ourselves Shaugh thor ght this a great notion |} should endear to him the shade of bis laurels to cons ee nate which o ct of Bi napart j his famous letter to \ ible tard, a(ter the pe ace of Campo For- 
ind, In a minute, we mounted the poles, and salled forth, and amid a gre al j his ambition, he repudiated ind divorced his first, his firmest friend—his wite im o, termed ‘a gang of bawlers, whom I should better style as madmen,” 
shorus of lau ing from all the footmen, maids uid tea-boys that filed the | Jose] sine assert that Austria resolved to ruin one of the loveliest of its daughters in the 
passage. ' s ; Maria Louisa was the fairest of his conquests, she was to be the mother} oF n of nations ; but history will shrink from the responsibility of assert- 

“** The big house, with the bow wiudow and the pillars, captain,’ said a fel } Of his children. She had been taught to bate, and she hated ; she was now g political profligacy so atrocious ; we but record the long Iliad of her 


OW, a8 we Issued upon our journey 


“© *T know it,’ said [ 
} 


‘Turn to the left after you pass the square 
veavy !" said Shaugh, as 


‘* «Tsn’t she » meandered across the narrow streets | 
vith a sidelong motion, that must have s | 


vgested to our fair inside passenger 





some notions of a sea voyave In truth, | must confess, her progress was | 
rather a devious One; now zigzagging from side to side ; now gettng into 1 | 


harp trot, and then suddenly pulling up at a dead stop, OF running the machine | 
chuck agamst a wall, toe us to stand still and gain breath. | 


“© Which way now !’ er 





he, as we swung round the angle of a street, and | 
entered the large market place; ‘ I'm getting terribly tired.’ 
! 


“* Never give in Dau ; think of © OUAKUELY, and the old lady herself,’ and 


(1810) bidden to love—she consented to marry, to become Empress of the 
French 

Escorted by Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, the bride proceeded towards 
Ir: nee 


In a little village near Soissons, a horseman unattended, 


n plain cress, ata 
Gistance reconnoltred ber carriage ; he approached more nearly, the carriave 
stopped, its door was opened—Napoleon saluted his bride 

Chus commenced and ended her love romance. Short as it was, roval ladies 
seldom enjoy so much. , 


Mana Louisa was then in the flower of herage. Her stature was above the 





middle size; her complexion was fresh and blooming; she had auburn hair, 
e ) »The . ! yist ( st s "( i ie 
iere I gave the chair a hoist that evidently astonished our fair friend, for a very | Austrian eyes and lips; and her hand and foot served as a model to Canov 
ynlor) . aued ' . ' ‘, . . . 
‘op! Tor cry issued forth iminediately alter . | for his statue of Concord. Her temper was sweet and gentle An obedient 
** To the right, quick stey rward—charge !’ crie ‘ we set off at a - ligs' 
oN! oO the right, quick step, forw charge cried [, and we set off | and dutiful wife, she won the affections of her warrior by the charms of youth 
bri trot down a steep narrow ne } } , 
ISK Hi. a siec} si are x and innocence Her modest and artless deference conciliated his despotic and 
rye it Is now—the light in te w , Cheer up : , | wilful temper; her unatlected tenderness was repaid with kindness Ihe quali- 
**As | sald this, we came short » to a fine ortiy looking doory » will ] " ; 

A ease aS p toafhne portly looking doorway (Ol ty of her intellectual fac ilties prevented her from exercising any he ver 
Freat stone pillars cornice the mind of the Empe To ble nd to sini! ; t t 
‘ \ : , ’ ;thHe mind of j stn peror Oo mess and to sinile were her appropriate at ad be 

* Make yourse at home, Maurice,’ sé he; ‘bring ber in;’ and 80 SaYINZ | per occupations . 
re tipped ones 
we pushed forward. fort or was OD and passe {| t great tlagge : , . ' at ' , 
we pushed forward oe ES PON: AIS PRSSOG ny e's greet Bagge | A year elapsed, and Maria Louisa became the proud mother of the King of 
, silent and cold, and dark as the 1 t itself IR . | 1 | } | ‘ 
4 : 3 = . 1ome \ Europe was awakened by the thun ers announcing the event. Mo 
** Are you sure we're hte?’ said he | s , va 
i archs and Princes attended the christening of the child—the’last event for her 


** All right,’ said I, * go a-head.’ | 
‘* And so we did till we came in sight of a small candle that burned dimly at | 
listanee from us. | 
“** Make for the light,’ said I; but just as I said so, Shaugh slipped and fell 
on the flagway ; the noise of his fall sent up a hundred echoes in the s.lent build- 
r, and terrified us both dreadfully ; and, after a minute's pause, by one con- 
sent, we turned and made for the door, falling almost at every step, and frighten- 





ed out of our senses, we came tumbling together into the porch, and out in the 
street, and never drew breath till we reached the barracks) Meanwhile, let me 
eturn to Mrs. Rogers. ‘The dear old lady, who had passed an awful time since 
he left the ball, had just rallied out of a fainting fit when we took to our heels ; | 
so, afterscreaming and crying her best, she at last managed to open the top of 





f 
chair, and by dint of great exertions, succeeded in forcing the door, and at 
rth freed herself from bondage. She was leisurely groping her way round it 


} 
| 
| 

» dark, when her lamentations being heard without, woke up the old sex- | 
| 
| 





f the chapel—for it was there we placed her—who, entering cautiously 


a light, no sooner caught a glimpse of the great black sedan and the 


gure beside it, than he also took to his heels, and ran like a madman to the 

prie t house } 
“** Come, your reverence, come, for the love of marcy! sure, didn’t I see him | 

myself O wirra, wirra | 


*«« What is it, ye ould fool?’ said M‘Kenny 
‘dt’s Father Con Doran, your reverence, that was buried last week, | 


and there he is up now, coifin and all! saying a midn ght mass as lively as | 


ever.’ | 
‘p > : " e 
Poor Mrs. Rogers, God he er! It was atrying sight for her, when the | 
riest and the two coadjutors, the three little boys and the sexton, all came 
| 


lay her spirit ; and the s K she received that night, they say, she never 
yt over. 


“ Need I say, my dear O'Mealey r acquaintance with Mrs. Rogers was 





? ] } rs , ' ' ’ 
rsed—the dear woman had a hard strugyle for it afterwards—her character was 
assailed by all the elderly ladies in Loughrea, for going off in our company, and 


her blue satin piped with scarlet, utterly ruin 
stowed on her by the pious sexton It was in y 
different reports to mistify the world—a 


by a deluge of holy water be- 
1 that she originated twenty 
even ten pounds spent in masses for 








the ete ral re pose of Father ( on Doran « Vv creased th laughter this unfortu 
nate affair gave rise to. As for us, we ex ged into the Line, and foreign ser- 
vice took us out of the roadof duns, debts, and devilment. and we soon reform- 
«l, and eschewed such low company. 


tae day was breaking ere we separate d, and amid the r und fragrant va- 

ts that exhaled from the earth—the faint traces of sunl ght diate ete aling, 
% the morning. My two friends set out for Torrijos, and I pushed boldly 
ard in the direction of the Alberche. ; 





. 
‘+ Was a strange thing, that although but two s before, the roads we were 
MOH rave g had been the line of retreat of the whole French army—vet not 


* vestige ol their equipment, nor a trace of their matériel had been left behind 
1 Vain we searched 





each thicket by the way side for some strag * soldier 


me wounded or 





wearied man ; nothing of the kind was to be seen. Exci pt 


of unmingled prosperity. 


Wars soon armed Heaven and earth against the Emperor. Before starting 
on his last campaign (1813), he raised bis ingenuous Empress, his mild and in- 
experienced companion, her whom he always called ma petite oie, “ny little 


| goose,’ to the regency of a tottering state, in the midst of intrigues and fae- 


tions, in the days of perils and storms. 
[hie enemies of her husband prevailed ; the territory of France was invad- 
ed: the allies arrived under the walls of Paris. She, who had nothing to 


ear from besiegers, amongst whom were her father and brethren, fled from 


th } 


ie capital with the soul of its garrison to Blois. Three days passed, and 
Paris surrendered; eleven days later, Fontainebleau witnessed the imperial ab 
dication 

Maria Louisa never showed repugnance to the will of those who had power 
over her; she was orderedto follow her father to Vienna—she obeyed without 
a murmur 

Napoleon was exiledto his mock empire of Elba. His mother, his sisters 
many of his friends, several of his servants, visited him by stealth, 





ste, 


| with tears of regret, with nopes for better days. 


l'owards the end of August of 1814, other visiters came ; a fair lady with 











able trait in the character of the women of Poland, the incident related testi- 


fies with justice 


The imperial eagle once more spread its wings over France. Napoleon pro- 
mised to present his wife and child to the people at the Champ de M The 
fulfilment of that promise Waterloo prevented. St. Helena divorced the hus- 


band from his wife 


Maria Louisa, controlled by paternal protection, was desired to forget her hus 
band ; she complied with the re quest, and embroidered the banners whi 
to confront the tricoloured flag 

The Prometheus of St. Helena never forgot his Empress and his d. To 
her his letters and messages were reiterated with vain but incessant ass luity 
To visiters, his first questions were concerning Maria Louisa. To her, in his 


ll, he entrusted all he still fancied himself to possess 


h were 


wi To her lov nd kind- 


ness he recomme nded h 8 friends, his veterans, the compan ms of his glories, 

the sharers of his disasters. : 
Maria Louisa was bade to put off the arms and liveries of her lo 

herself of the title of Empress ; to surrender the son of her husband 


to divest 


Duchess ef Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. N ay 
was rebaptized ; his paternal name was obliterated from leva] re cord—that of 


Charles Joseph was substituted: his title of King of Rome was changed 


In all she was obedient : she became a sharer in the spoils of Italy: and 
was created 


1 ’ 
NeOn § Sol 


* The Polish lady alluded to, Bonaparte fell in love with when at W irsaw. She was 
married and of rank.—See ‘ Savary’s Memoirs,’ vol. ii. chay 


woes 
Adam Halbert, Count of Neipperg 


, lieutenant-veneral of Hungarian light- 
d by the Aulie Council, chamberlain and private secretary 


tothe Duchess of Parma. The general, it is said, had orders never to leave 


horse, was Ippo ite 


her; she had directions never to move a step without him In attairs of state, 
! part es ol ple isure, they were thus constant companions Ne Iipperg was 4 
tall, fine-looking personage. His age at his arrival in Parma was not much 
above thirty. He had a bright, martial countenance, and his left side-face was 


j the type of manly beauty In his early campaigns the lance of a French hus- 
sar had deprived him of his right eye. ‘That honourable wound was carefully 
} covered with a black band, and there were charms enough in the eye that re- 
' maimed to win a weak woman's heart. ‘The heart of Maria Louisa was soon 
von, and before the Sth of Mav, 1821, the di 


ferred the groves of Sala, and the parks of Colorno, tothe watchful curiosity of 


1y of Napoleon's death, she pre- 
the citv. Her pale brow had sunk from its habitual expression of Austrian dig- 
In short, the 

Duke of Reichstadt had ceased to be without a rval in her maternal tenderness 
\ Countess Neipperg was then alive, and, by the arrangement of the congress 

if Vienna, Maria Louisa, in case of marriage, was to be bereft of her state. 


Ihe lovers, however, at length found themselves both in a state of widowhood, 


nity-—she remaimed contined to her apartments for long intervals 






and the cabinet of Austria having yielded its consent, they were married with 
aste, in a small chapel at Naples. 


| secrecy and! 


| The epoch of her connexion with Neipperg was a happy one for her subjects. 
Neipperg was a man of generous and liberal sentiments. He was mild, and 
| abhorred violent measures, and generally upheld the cause of justice and truth. 
He was very popular. His style of living was simple; his manners were affa- 
| ble and easy. In public calamities he was humane; in public seditions he dis- 
In 1827 he died; his 
| regiment, his family, his courtiers, and the whole population attended his fune- 
| ral; his helmet and sword were laid by his side; his charger was slain on his 
tomb. Maria Louisa departed for Vienna. The public voice pronounced that 
Count Neij perg did not carry all her affections to his grave ; that he was not 
| during his life-time the sole master of her thoughts. Certain it is that there 
was in her conduct more than enough to authorise all kinds of idle conjectures, 
and to give origin to scandal ; 
But the people of Parma have alw ays been notorious for boldness of spe ech. 


| Their discontents and animadversions were not now expressed in whispers. 


armed popular fury by his coolness and self possession 





| 


| , - 1 
+| Maria Louisa could hear their murmurs, and read the ir lampoons. Unequivocat 


marks of disrespect met her everywhere. She was indignant at it. She changed 


her manner towards her subjects; they changed their feelings towards her, 
and when the general vicissitudes of the peninsula, in 1831, arrayed all the po- 





‘ ~} ! } y 
fair child, sailing m the shores of Italy apole ceived them with at- I 
\3 a ng fr n the shores of Italy. N a ier eter ach 1 them with at pulation in war against their governments, Maria Louisa had already become 
ltention, covered the child with his kisses, and clasped the mother to an obiect of their contemptucns dislike ’ 
; } There thew ee . an ] t n ipt SILK 
his bosom. There they remained two days and two nights, jealously hidd¢ n| The success of the Spanish liberals in 1820, encouraged those of Italy to at- 
from public curiosity Preparations were made in secrecy heir departure : | } A Somat Fe TR ee ee aah aie toe 
Na ol. ~e onthe $a pe | i : rem , in i recy re = ir Geparture ; tempt to overthrow their established governments. The Carbonari, bound 5Y 
p -On accompanied them tothe barge, ¢ stood upo the shore y ] } } } f 
I r 1} ‘he fad ' * ht ‘ P MM ue L e; g and | terrible vows and bloody rites, rallied, and laid deep inines under the thrones 0! 
sagerly gazing upon the fading sal hat lady was not aria Loutsé or the | ’ , ] 
oN K eo <4, Sige ' ay 10 r : ', hor the | their princes. Naples in 1820, and Piedmont in 1821, rose in open rebellion. 
child the Aing of Nome Phat fidelity in misfortune has ever been an hor Ir- Y 


I'he King of the Two Sicilies, and the King of Sardinia, were both compe! ed 
! . mr ° _— 
hey receive laws from their subjects. These revolutionary movements were, 
; however, soon suppressed by Austrian arms lots and conspiracies were exe 


posed ; everywhere prisons were filled, scaffolds erected. In that emergency 
the government of Maria Louisa, or rather of Neipperg, proceeded with ts 
) then usual clemency Neipperg refused to permit any effusion of bloc d. A 
| few Carbonari were cast into prison, a few others exiled. Some examples were 
made of young men of high rank and expectations, and they were sent to tne 
galleys of Genoa ‘ 


The severities of the other monarchs, who were rendered supicious, } 
torial and cruel by these attempts, equally ill-judged and ill-contrived, had oe 
worst efiect on their subjects. They sympathised with the exiles, they visite¢ 


the prisons of those confined as the shrines of martyrs, they swore to be 


1 } 1 hee 
venged for those whose lives paid the last penalties of treason Politics 0 





; ] 
came the favourite topic of all circles. Pleasure lost its zest; theatres , 
nasquerades their attraction. The abodes of vice deserted, mourned over the 


improvement of morals 
Such vas the state of Italy at the epoch of the French revolution Frat e 





had again raised the first cry of what was called “ Liberty.” Belgium follo { 

her example; Poland threw the gauntlet to her outrageous oppressor ; ! y 

prepared to start from her torpor. All the elements were prepared for an !° 
* The Duchy of Parma, &c., on the death of Maria Louisa, reverts, in the pers ;* 


the Duke of Lucca, to a descendant of the Spanish house of Bourbon, from ™ 
poleon wrested it 
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ntaneous general explosion, but they again displayed the characteristics of 
nary schemes, a union of fool-hardiness in the conception, with 
n the execution. An unexpected incident occurred to impede 
the regular march of affairs, and the impatience of the friends of liberty hurried 
on the project to its destruction. Charles Felix, King of Sardinia, was on his 
deathbed; his nephew and heir was Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, who 
had espoused the popular party in 1821, had been hailed King of Italy, and in 
that character had then sworn to carry into execution in his newly acquired do- 
nion the exotic constitution of the Spanish Cortes—the only one which hap- 
e moment to be ready foruse. His subsequent desertion and apostacy 
had somewhat dishonoured his name, for after the suppression of the first Ita- 
lian insurrection he had joined the Duc d’Angouléme in this crusade against the 
constitution he had sworn to ; still it was a general belief that at his accession, 
through ambition at least, he would place himself at the head of the movement. 
The immediate death of the old king would thus have prevented in Piedmont 
ll effusion of blood, and its armies would have marched over Lombardy, where 
the great contest with Austria was to be waged de “tail 

The extravagant foreign policy of the French Lafitte administration in secret 
cave assurances of assistance to the Italian liberals ; indeed the slow and cau- 
tous proceedings of her Carbonari, who, before the revolution of 1830, had re. 
ceived private and public assurances from Louis Philippe, his ministers and the 
leading members of the Chamber of Deputies, at one time excited the discon- 
tent of the French court.* In the beginning of 1831 the administration of 
Perier and Sebastiani was formed ; these sagacious ministers saw the evils of 
Lafitte’s policy, and Perier, on his first appearance in the Chamber of Deputies 
as premier, announced that France, under his system, being a “ government, and 
not an inaugurated anarchy” assumed not to be the propagandist of liberal doc- 
trines; that she would never, directly or indirectly, conspire against the peace 
of herneighbours, or take part with the people against their legitimate govern- 
ment; but that in return no government, under pretext of alliance, should in 
terfere with the political revolutions which might take place in other countries, 
France being determined to use all her power tosecure “fair play” for the two par- 
in case of political difference between sovereigns and subjects. This de- 
claration, politie undoubtedly as it regarded France, but unfortunate for Italy, 
determined the course of the Italian revolutionists. On Austria alone all the 
existing Italian governments depended ; its influence once withdrawn, they had 
no existence. Every state prepared to decide the question within its own limits, 
and the smallest were the most impetuous. 

In February, 1881, Italy was seemingly rejoicing at the elevation of the then 
popular Cardinal Mauro Capellurito the papacy, as Gregory XVI. One fair 
morning, a few days afrer his elevation, the students of the university of Bologna 
assembled in haste and unarmed at a ca/e, they hurried tumultuously to the 
palace of the cardinal-legate, and peremptorily signified their determination no 
longer to acknowledge pope, cardinal, or priest, as temporal-ruler. The pro 
legate, for the cardinal was at the conclave, had nothing to reply; he called for 
his carriage, and bade the postillions take the road towards Rome. The Bolog 
nese disarmed the Papal troops, pulled down the keys of St. Peter, and sang 
ribald verses against the Apostle and his successors ; formed a national guard ; 
installed a provisional government, and shouted for the prosperity of Italy 
Faenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and all the towns of Romagna followed the example 
of Bologna, and with the rapidity of the wind the phantom of * liberty” ran 
wild and victorious to the walls of Ancona. The garrison of that citadel 
joined the insurgents, and in less than a fortnight the ardent youth of Romagna 
arrived in sight of the Vatican. Here the French ambassador came to meet 
them, and enjoined them to proceed no farther. They obeyed ; but only having 


set their lives on a cast, to abide the hazard of the die. 
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In the north, the Duke of Modena, the only sovereign in Europe who still! re 
fuses to recognise Louis Philippe, and who, if Henri Misley, the originator of 
ie Italian conspiracy is to be credited, had been in luced, previous to the 
hreaking out of the French revolution, to countenance the insurrectionary 
ilans, but who, afterthat event, hastened to Vienna, and read his recantation 
at the feet of Prince Metternich, was already at war with his subjects. He 
had discovered a conspiracy in his little capital; and ascertaining that the 
principal conspirators, tothe number of thirty-five were assembled im the house 
of a principal citizen, named Cyrus Menviti, he gallantly ordered his batta $ 
and artillery to be led against them, besieged and bombarded the house ; the 
conuspirat rs irricaded the doors and tiring trom the window efenced em 
selves vigorously for upw ards of two hours, when, ona th t from the ducal 
commander, Colonel Stanzani, that unless they surt lered | yuld batter 
fown the house, and allow the women and c fren to perish 1 “ they 
were induced to yield 

Scarcely had * Ii Duchino,” the little duke, as the martial prince was some 
what contemptuously called, taken breath from this exploit, w rs 
reaehed him of the events of Bologna He put himself at the head of his 
Victorious troops, took iis treasure, his children, Menotti, and his other prisoners 

ider their escort, and having appointed a regency, hastened from “TI R i 
1i Dragone,” as his ducato was terme from his *propo e milit r 
maments, beyond the Po, to pluce himself under the protection of Austria 
His subjects now recovered from their terror, they ternately la ed and 
swore at their sovereign, pl indered his palace ompelle the regen ) Nt 
flight, established a provistonal gov ment, consisting, curno y mugn, ¢ i 
dictator and three consuls, and suppressed the ¢ yn ses on t frontier | 
the papal states and Parma. Insurrection had, in rt e of eleve 
days, thus reached the confines of the territories of Maria Louisa 

The animosity between the Due ess and her subrects was, fort cly at 
the moment unbounded. ‘The public revenues being exhausted, the successor of 


fous riot of the 


Tumults and 


A tremet 
mu that desperate measure 


Neipperg had recourse to a paper curreucy 
people forced the government d 


working 
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disorders broke out in the university, and several young men of the best fainilies 
were hurried to a furtress in the heart of the Appenines. The pride of the nigh- 
@st, an 1 the interests o! the lowest classes were thus wour ded when the nation il 
tri-colour standard appeared ou the bridve of the Enza, on the Modenese terri- 
tory, five miles east of Parma. All classes, all ages, hurried to the bridge to 
hail what they termed the ra ne of liberty. Tae young wormer ) ore€ 

red, and white ribands to adorn the yourig men, who loaded their guns and sharp- 
eved their pontards. Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundred s« levelled 
her six pleces of cannon, and h irangued her troops on the square of her | lace 
Her dragoons, with drawn swords by day, and lighted torches by nig ralloped 
madly igh the streets to clear th in They succeeded 1 ence 
reigned in the city, no persons wereto be seen. After three days vigor 

patrolling, men and horses were exhausted. Maria Louisa asked a re Ircement 
of the Austrian garrison at Placentia, but France and Austria ha is yet, 
“ome to a perfect understanding as to their relative positions, the Austrian com- 


mander replied, ‘“* He had no orders ” 

The Au 
cased, the people peeped out; a gun was fired from one, 
firing followed, more soldiers were killed. The 


, 1 t } } le 
strian answer became Known; the windows of the houses gentiy un- 


a dragoon tell; more 


doors were then opened, the 


people sallied out into the streets, and, joining in bands, drove the weary squad- 
rons before them ; square after square, street after street, passage after passage, 


a 
ur 


ie troops lost ground ; they fled to the palace, the in 
s gates the combatants paused, each party rallied, and formed 
prepared to decide the chances of the day. 
other, in dreadful suspense, the windows of the palace balcony were seen to 
move, and then open; Maria Louisa terrified and in tears appeared ; she stretch- 
ed forth her hands as if appealing to the generous feeling of the multitude. 
The sight of her produced a wonderful sensation, but not of generosity , the 


surgents pursued. Befure 
into order and 
While gazing for a moment at each 


people r ished en masse against her guards and artillery, and drove them against 
the palace walls 
rt levelling 


pris 


Her army was disarmed and dispersed, without firing a shot 


a bayonet, under hereyes ; she was at the mercy of her subjects, a 


ner 
he day won, a national guard and a provisional regency were organized 
state prisoners were liberated : the Austrians proscribed, and Maria Louisa 


+} 
€ 


Was ODliged to sanction these méasures. Alternately in paroxysms of tears and 
in fainting fits, the chivalrous hearts of the youth who governed the insurgents 
were not proof against the aspect of female sorrow, and, on the third day of her | 
confinement, they released her, in spite of the remonstrances of the old Carbo- 
nati, whose shrewed policy taught them to appreciate the value of such an hos- 
tage, In case of Austrian interference. A squadron of national guards was 
drawn up, one of he r carriages was brought forward ; and surrounded by armed 
citizens in a formidable array, with tricoloured banners waving around, and na- 


tional sungs resounding thro igh the air, she was escorted to the banks of the Po, 


and there bidden farewell. 


Por a month, joy and gladness rioted in her dominions ; 
no laws violated ; public faith and honour were pledged for public tral quillity. 
Meanwhile, Austria and France had leisure to come to an arrangement; andthe 
ministry of Louis Phil ppe explained, that their declaration was not intende d, as 


no order was broken ; 


the Italian insurgents | 


iad Corstrued it, to bind France to take any active mea- 

sures to prevent Austrian interference ; while Austria declared, that her only wish 

was to march into the disturbed districts tu put down the insurrection, that she 
had no desire to continue to occupy them 

The Austrian troops crossed the Po in the beginning of March. One ¢ivision 


r "pede ) } 

proceeded to } ‘arma and Modena ; while Baron Frimont, the commander-in-chief, 
advanced at the head of about 20,000 men against Bologna. ‘The first blood 
ron wheal te g g 

was shed in the territory of Parma. hment of its national guards had 


leeneed . A detac 
advanced as far as Fiorenzuola distant from Placen 
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It consisted of two hundred young students from the university, half soldiers, 
half demagogues, sent to rouse the passions of the ignorant peasantry. They 
were attacked while asleep by a Hungarian regiment, supported by artillery ; 
surprised, drowsy, and in disorder, they fought for two hours with severe loss to 
their enemies and themselves. The survivors then surrendered, and, with ropes 
round their necks, were led to Placentia, to which place Maria Louisa had re- 
paired with the remains of her court. 

The news of this breach of non-intervention, on which they had relied, awoke 
the people of Parma from their happy dream, but did not dismay them. Eight 
young men set out in disguise in carriages, went across a portion of disputed ter- 
ritory, and seized on the person of the Bishop of Guastalla, an Austrian, the 
confessor, and one of the favourites of Maria Louisa. From the heart of his 
diocese, in open day, they carried him in triumph to Parma, where he was sur- 
rounded with guards, and kept as a hostage. e was compelled to write a let- 
ter to his mistress, to assure her that the touching of a hair of the head of one 
of her prisoners, would be the signal for his death. Maria Louisa leved her spi- 
ritual director, she released her captives, and in return, the illustrious priest was 
dismissed. The worthy prelate fled beyond the Alps; nor did he consider him- 
self in safety until within the confines of his paternal Austria, whence the 
subsequent comparative prosperity of his mistress could never induce him to re- 
turn. 

The provisional governments now saw how hopeless any resistance to Aus- 
tria must prove, and they prepared for submission. On the 20th of March, at 
daybreak, a column of 800 Austrian infantry appeared at the eastern, and 6000 
at the western gate of Parma. Both gates were undefended, and they entered 
undisturbed. Maria Louisa returned to her metropolis ; she found it sullen and 
silent. Shops and windows were shut ; at the theatre some of her courtiers 
raised the cry of former years, ** Long live Maria Louisa ;” but not a voice 
responded to it, all was still asdeath. The Duchess confined herself to her pa- 
lace, surrounded by Austrians, and proceeded against the rebels, few of whom 
fled. They were tried before the ordinary tribunals, and’ according to the ac- 
No witness could be found to testify, no crime could be proved 
against them, no judge could be induced to convict, the government used no 
unlawful means to punish. Maria Louisa had a feeling heart ; she proclaimed 
an amnesty, in which she excepted only twentv-one individuals, and those for a 
weak woman's reason, a personal antipathy. Delightful contrast to the blood of 
the proscriptions of Modena and Rome! 

Taught by misfortunes, the Duchess limited the number of her servants,gave 
up travelling and building, and sold part of her jewels. Griefs, private and 
public, preyed upon her mind. One of her favourite ministers was stabbed in 
broad daylight in one of the most populous squares of the city. The Austrians 
had daily quarrels with the Italians. Earthquakes, famine, and cholera in turns 
ravaged her states ; and the people murmured as if she had been guilty of all 
such public and natural calamities. 

She had few accomplishments, and indulged in those refinements only, which 
are supposed to add a zest toluxury. So meagre were her acquirements, that 
on her becoming Empress, she was not much beyond the elements of the 
French language, of which acharacteristic anecdote once amused Paris. Na- 
poleon, who wasnot always careful in the choice of his expressions, in a fit 
of impatience against some show of reluctant spirit on the part of the senate, 
walking up and down In a passion, and stamping on the floor, had exclaimed, 
“Ces sont des ganaches.” ‘* They are blockhheads.”” Maria Louisa timidly ap- 
proached him, and asked for the meaning of the word “ ganache.’ Napoleon 
answered with embarrassment, * Why—it means—clever fellows.” The Em- 
press treasured up the expression. During her regency, being pressed to an- 
swer some difficult question, ‘* Let me consult the Archchancellor, said she, 
** qui est le plus grand ganache de tous !” 

In 1832, Maria Louisa was called, by the illness of her first-born, to Vienna 


Her large family by her second have 


alienated 


i 


husband was supposed, in some degree, to 
her affections from this solitary pledge of her first nuptials ; and the 
correspondence which the Duke of Reichstadt was said to have secretly main- 
tained with Prince Louis Napoleon, after the Italian insurrection, perhaps, had 
a tendency still further to estrange herthoughts fromhim. However this might 
be, the approach of death developed all those kindly feelings which onght, and 
larity hopes ever did, exist between the inotherand ber son. She attended the 
dy ng youth with great tenderness and allection : she felt deeply for his protrac- 
{ resistance which a strong will can 
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ted and dreadful sufferings, the rallyinas anc 
sometimes effect against disease, and which were peculiar characteristics of the 
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sted mind faint hopes of a favoral 1e, when they were but the preludes 


of a more rapid dissolution ; the last struggle came too soon; but it was appro- 
priately made in her arms. Onthe 22d of July, the son of Napoleon expired 
at th Onbrunn, on the same bed, in the same apartment which 
his father had occupied asthe conqueror of Vienna. On the morning of his fu- 
neral, the 24th, Maria Louisa hastened from Vienna to Persenberg, to pour forth 
her griefs, and repent over many passages of her past life in the arms of her 

By her son’s death, the Duchess became entitled to his property, which 
lly. She shortly afterwards returned 


€ palace of Sch 


atner 


was estimated at a million of florins annua 
to Parma. 
Within three years after the loss of her eldest son, Maria Louisa was again 
summoned to Vienna, received the last breath of her father, the Em- 
les, but 
Her subjects pity, forgive, and condole with her, as 
and her conduct now testifies that she en- 
deavours practically to illustrate the moral, aptly expressed by the latest of our 
dramatists, 


where she 


She returned to Parma, where we believe she still resi 


in exceedingly bad health 


peror I"; 4viCIS 


who bas outlived her destinies ; 


one : 


‘They who seek repentance for the past, 
Must woo the angel virtue in the future.” 
ne 
CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
The christening took place on Wednesday Feb. 10, the anniversary of the 
The King of the Belgians arrived on Monday from Belgiura, 
| for the purpose of being present at the ceremony ; and the Queen Dowager 
‘ame to London from Sudbury, for the same object. Prince Albert's father was 
| also expected, but was prevented ; and the Duke of Wellington, who was sufli- 
ciently recovered to be present, officiated as sponsor on the part of the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha. The other sponsors were the Queen Dowager, the Du- 





Jueen's marriage 


| ¢ 
f 


af chess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, the King of the Belgians, and the 


| Juke of Sussex. 
| The following account of the ceremony is abridged from the Times :— 
| ‘The ceremony was in every respect what in Court parlance is called state, 
| that is to say, all the splendour and resources of the Royal Household were put 
jin requisition, and the same forms and etiquette were observed as when the 
| Queen performs any public act as Sovereign. The christening took place in the 
Throne-room, the throne being removed and an altar erected in its stead, cover- 
ed with crimson velvet, and having the sacred insignia of the Christian faith em- 
| broidered in gold. On it were placed the massive gilt communion service of the 
| Chapel Royal, lighted with gold candelabra. The railing enclosing the altar 
| was covered with crimson velvet trimmed with gold lace, and in front, and spread 
| over the richly and costly carpet of the room, was a large square of crimson vel- 
| vet, beautifully embroidered in the centre and at the four corners in gold, and 
| trimmed all round with gold lace. On this was the font, and round it were as- 
| sembled the Queen, Prince Albert, the sponsors, and the officiating prelates and 
|clergymen. In front of the altar stood the Archbishop of Canterbury, having 
lon one side the Archbishop of York, and on the other the Bishop of London ; 
| the Bishop of Norwich and the Dean of Carlisle being a little behind. The Queen 
heir stations on the left of the Archbishop. The Queen 


|and Prince Albert took t 
| Dowager, the King of the Belgians, the Duchess of Kent, and the Duchess of 
| Gloucester, were seated in front of the Archbishop, and facing the altar; the 

issex and the Duke of Wellington being opposite to the Queen and 
| Prince Albert, and thus the whole group formed a square, of which the font was 
ithe centre. The Duke of Cambridge, Prince George of Cambridge, and Prince 
| Edward of Saxe Weimar, stood behind the Queen Dowager, and the rest of the 
guests ranged themselves around. The Queen was dressed in white, and looked 
cheerful and in excellent health. Her Majesty wore adeep and splendid tiara 
of diamonds, of which the Maltese cross and the fleur de lis were principal orna- 
ments, large diamond ear-rings, and a diamond stomacher, and the riband and 
star of the Order of the Garter. Prince Albert wore a Ficld-Marshal’s uniform, 
with the collar and star of the Orcer of the Garter; as did the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and also his Waterloo :wedal. The Duke of Sussex appeared in the 
uniform of Captain-General of the Honourable Artillery Company, and wore the 


insignia of the Order of the Garter. The Duke of Cambridge wore the uniform 


' whole of this was of silver gilt, and had a very beautiful effect. It was placed 


on a marble table, on which were the Royal arms of England in mosaic. The 
water in the font, and wherewith the Royal child was christened, came from 
the River Jordan, having been sent to her Majesty as a present for this especial 
purpose. 
“Every thing was in readiness, and waited only the appearance of the Queen 
Dowager, who arrived at twenty minutes to seven o'clock. The sacred rite 
then commenced, the Archbishop receiving the infant Princess from the hands 
of her nurse, and held her duringthe whole of the ceremony. Whether the 
ample and flowing robes of the Archbishop deceived the child, or whether the 
kind tenderness of manner of the excellent prelate prevented the infant from 
discovering any difference, certain it is, that her Royal Highness reposed in the 
arms of the spiritual head of the Church with as mueh contentment as though 
she had been in the arms of her own nurse. At the appointed place, the Queen 
Dowager named the Royal child—‘ Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa’; and 
she received the baptismal sign ; and what is more, the caresses of her illus- 
trious godfathers and godmothers without even a whimper. Her Royal High- 
ness was then handed over to the care of her nurse, and retired to her own 
apartments. 
“The ceremony being concluded, the illustrious and noble assembly pro- 
ceeded to the banquet, which was laid out in the Picture-Gallery. The King 
of the Belgians led in the Queen, Prince Albert the Queen Dowager, the Duke 
of Sussex the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke of Cambridge the Duchess of 
Kent, and Prince George of Cambridge the Duchess of Sutherland. 
* The number of guests who sat down to dinner were seventy-one, and, with 
the exception of a few of the Foreign Ministers consisted only of the prelates 
who performed the ceremony, the Cabinet Ministers, the Great Officers of State, 
the Hereditary Great Officers of State, the Officers of her Majesty's Household, 
the Commanding Otficers of the Regiment of Household Cavalry on duty, the 
Queen's suite, the Queen Dowager’s suite, Prince Albert's suite, and the attend- 
ants on the Royal personages present at theceremony. ‘The only exceptions to 
this list were the Duke of Wellington and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar; 
the one, however, was a proxy of a sponsor, and the other nephew to the Queen 
Dowager. Her Majesty took her seat in the middle of the table, and the 
_ difference in her seat from any of the others was a low ottoman for the 
eet.” 
So far the Times carries the proceedings; for what occurred after dinner we 
take the Court Circular’s authority. 
‘After dinner the following toasts were given by the Earl of Erroll, K.T., 
Lord Steward of her Majesty's Household— 

** Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal.” 

“Her Majesty the Queen Adelaide.” — 

‘His Majesty the King of the Belgians.” 

‘*Her Majesty the Queen.” 

* His Royal Highness Prince Albert.” 
“Tn the evening, the entire suite of state-rooms were opened, and were bril- 
liantly illuminated, Her Majesty's chamber band occupied the grand saloon, 
and performed a number of favorite pieces in the course of the night.” 


Lntpevial Parliament. 


THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 
House of Commons, Feb. 22. 

Lord MORPETH moved the second reading of his bill. 

Lord STANLEY immediately rose to oppose it. He said he could not con- 
sent to the second reading of a bill which tacked to the registration of voters a 
subject of sull greater importance—which altered in fact, the whole system on 
which the representation is founded, As to the details of the bill, so far as re- 
garded registration, there was no material difference between Lord Morpeth’s 
and his own ; and he was glad to perceive that in this respect the Government 
measure had been approximated to his, and in those particulars which had last 
year beeen the objects of particular vituperation against his bill—The noble 
lord had adopted the principle of annual revision, but had clogged it with re- 
strictions which would open a wide door for fraudulent and fictitious votes: for 
though the noble lord admitted annual revision, he at the same time said, in ef- 
fect, that if a voter should at any time get his name on the registry, the objector 
was not to be allowed to show that he had no qualification at all ; but he is bound 
to show that, baving had the qualification once, circumstances had occurred by 
which he had lost it. ‘The effect of this part of the bill would be to give a 
perpetual impunity to fraud, where a party had by fraudulent means once got 
his name on the registry. He had proposed that an appeal should be given not 
less to the claimant of the right to vote than to the opponent of his claim. This 
was objecied to ; and it was said to be a great hardship on the voter, and was 
complained of as throwing unnecessary obstacles in the way of the political 
rights of voters. But in the bill of the noble lord now before the House, not 
only waa the principle of appeal adopted for the objector to the vote as well as 
the claimant, but an appellate tribunal was proposed, to which both parties could 
proceed, The tribunal of appeal was, indeed, different from the one he pro- 
posed, for instead of referring the question to the Judges, Lord Morpeth’s bill 
would constitute a tribunal of three barristers, to be appointed by the Speaker. 
He objected to such appointments by the Speaker, becanse they would place 
him in an invidious position; and he concluded that the appeal to the Judges 
would be more satisfactory, and less liable to suspicion of party bias, than that 
of three barristers appointed by a leading party-man, as the Speaker must al- 
ways be. In the bill brought in by himself he had endeavoured to abolish the 
system of certificates. Lord Morpeth’s bill also admitted that certificates were 
objectionable, but authorized the Clerk of the House to make out copies of the 
registry, to be sent to the returning officer. These might be conclusive evi- 
dence of the registry as against the Clerk of the Peace, for he was not author- 
zed toalter it; but it would be no conclusive proof that the party named in the 
certificate so given had a right to be there, or that he had not lost his right tobe 
on it. These were the principal details of the registration part of the bill to 
which he objected ; and had the bill been confined to that object, he would not 
have opposed the second reading. He now came tothe more important clause 
which had been tacked to the bill; the effect of which would be to postpone 
or defeat those of its objects which all were agreed it was necessary should be 
enforced—His first objection was that this bill came before the House under 
false colours. And inthis he saw another instance of that line of policy which 
had characterized the present Government, from the very first dawn to the pre- 
sent moment, whatever period that might turn out to be of its political exis- 
tence. Inthe year 1835, his right honourable friend (Sir Robert Peel) went out 
of office, nominally, it would seem, on a question of tithes, but in reality, not be- 
cause of opposing a measure forthe settlement of that question on which all seem- 
ed agreed that something should be done, but his right honourable friend went 
out of office because he would not consent to a tack being made to the tithe 
question of a principle which the noble lord opposite and his friend declared to 
be a sine quanon and without which it would be impossible that the govern- 
ment could be carried on. It was then that was commenced that line of policy 
which he could trace in the present measure, to prop and bolster up men and 
obtain for them the credit of attempting to cary some perfect measure which 
they knew they could not accomplish,and to end as they d d then and would now, 
by confessing they were unable to carry their vaunted sie qua non. That 
course was followed on the Tithe question, when the sine qua non of the Ap- 
propriation-clause answered its temporary purpose , and so it would again, 
should Ministers succeed in this new registration measure. ‘They would say 
then, as they had said before, to their supporters, ** You see what we are pre- 
pared to give you ; you see what we have in prospect, and may expect ;” but 
to the grave and thinking portion of the community they said, when their pro- 
mised object did not appear, ‘* You see what we would have given you, but for 
the factious opposition by which we are thwarted.” And what would be the 
result? They would in the end be compelled to abandon their sine qua non, 
and would end in adopting the measure which, but for this underhand policy and 
false coloring, their opponents would long since have aided them in carrying. 
As to the objection raised last session against his bill for not defining the fran- 
chise,be observed that the bill introduced by Ministers as an amendment upon his 
contained no clear definition of what the franchise was to be ; and in the pre- 
| the difficulty was attempted to be evaded by making a total change, 
instead of giving a definition. He elaborately criticized the reports of the 
Commissioners on which the calculations of the valution forthe poor-rate had 
been mat These valuations, he contended, were made in such a manner that 
they could not be relied on. They were formed in too greate haste to be accu- 
| rate, even had the parties intended to obtain an impartial valuation; but the 
character of their mission and the object for which the valuations were made 
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of Field-Marshal, and the jer of the Garter. Prince George wore the uniforin 
of his regiment, with the Order of the Garter. The Queen Dowager, the Du- 
chess of Gloucester, and the Duchess of Kent wore white satin and diamonds 
Her Maiesty Dowager, who has suffered lately from the severity 
the weather, enveloped herself in a magnificent mantle of ermine. The appear 
ance of the Duke of Wellington excited the greatest interest in the illustrious 
circle. His Grace appeared to have recovered completely from his late indispo- 
sition, and looked tolerably well; but itis useless to conceal, that age and iniir- 
mity have made fearful inroads upon his constitution. 

“The font. which was made expressly for the occasion, showed a great de al 
of elegant fancy in the design, and the most consummate skill in the execution 
First, there was a triangular plinth, on the aides of which were the arms of the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and the infant Princess, embossed ; the latter borne on 
a lozenge, and surmounted by a coronet. On the plinth were three ch rubs, 
who united in supporting a large water-lily, which contained the water. The 
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rendered them liable to strong suspicion that party motives influenced them. 
He showed the manner in which the valuations were in some instances taken, 
that t must necessarily be imperfect. It was argued on the opposite side 
the £5 qualification for voting in the election for Poor-law G sardians was 
h below the real value of the property represented. That might be the 
but then, what means had he to ascertam or even conjecture how much 
ove or below the real value it might be It might be £51n one instance, it 
might be £10 in another, it might be £20 in a third ; it might even extend to 
| £100 ; but it was at all events a test so deficient in the great points of ac- 
| curacy, precision, and uriformity, that he would never consent to base the Par- 
| liamentary franchise upon it, even if he were disposed to agree to an alteration 
of the principle laid down in the Reform Bill. The proposition was to make 
the franchise dependent on the rent charged, and not upon the profit derived. 
The ground on which the proposition was founded was the alleged difficulty of 
calculating a beneficial interest. Now the propriety of making the interest the 
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standard, had never been questioned. No allegation had been made in England 
or Scotland that the franchise required defining, and he could not see why the 
meaning of the same words in the Irish Reform Act should require to be spe- 
cially defined. During the debates on the Reform Bill the profit and not the 
rent paid was understood to constitute the qualification to vote : and in support 
of this opinion Lord Stanley quoted from the speeches of Mr. O'Connelt 
So clear was the point, that he was surprisud that legal ingenuity even could 
raise a doubt upon it. After having stated in detail his objections to the prin- 
ciple of founding the franchise on the valuation of the poor-rate, on the plan 
Jaid down in the bill, Lord Stanley next considered the state of society in Ire- 
land as bearing on the question, and the causes which might lead to a smaller 
proportion of the population in Jreland having the elective franchise than in 
England. ‘Those causes were of a twofold character They arose from a 

reater subdivision of land in Ireland,and from the greater competition for land in 
) erwned ; which made men perhaps not inferior in character, but on that point 





he would say nothing, but certainly inferior in solvency and independence to the 
tenantry of England, the tenants of land in Ireland. To prove the different 
condition of the occupiers of land in England and in Ireland, he referred to the | 
report of Mr. Stanley, the Secretary to the Poor-law Commissiceers in Tre. | 
land ; from which it appeared that in an area of only two-fifths that of England, | 
the number of landholders was double. He referred also to the growing indis 
position of the Irish landholders to grant leases which would confer the right 
of voting, as a cause of diminution in the number of voters. There was no 
indisposition among the proprietors of landin England to grant leases to the 
tenants of their farms ; they had no objection to their tenantry possessing the 
franchise. And why ?—Because,be they Whigs or be they Tories, did they sit 
on the Opposition or on the Ministerial benches, it was the pride of the land- 
lord in England to believe that in the main his tenants would be guided by 
his wishes in the exercise of the elective franchise. ‘* We do not,” said 
Lord Stanley, “either disguise or deny this fact ; and every on¢ of you, 
though you may condemn the exorbitant exercise of this influence and of this 





power, know well that you may calculate on the result of any county election 
by calculating the number of great landed proprietors that are ranged vo: 
side, and the weight and influence which each and all of them individually and 
collectively possess. (Ironical cheers from the Ministerial, met by loud and 
continued cheering from the Opposition benches.) Those gentlemen opposite 
who are now cheering me, are just as willing as their neighbours to take ad- 
vantage of this power. (Cries of * No!’ from the Ministerial, met with loud 
cheers from the Opposition benches.) My noble friend the Secretary for the 
Colonics, in moving for leave to introduce the Reform Bill, said that so far was 
be from wishing to extinguish, that he was even anxious to maintain the legi- 
timate influence of the landed interest.” (Cheers from the Opposit 
ches) Let the House consider what the condition of an Enuglish landlord 
would be if he were suddenly to find that not one, two, three, or even half 
of his tenantry were, on the exercise of their independent judgment, differing 
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from him in political views, but that a systematic influence, which he could 


neither conquer nor control, was exercised over them all for the purpose of pre- 
vailing upon them to set themselves in direct opposition to his political feel 
ings and wishes. He asked them to consider what would be the course of the 
English landlord under such irritating circumstances? Could they blame 
him if he pursued a course which, under such circumstances, would not be 
unnatural—namely, if he selected tenants over whom that influence could 
not be exercised! He did not think that any great or general animadver- 
sion would fall upon the head of any English landlord who should say, 
“TI will have tenants who are not habitually under an influence exercised 
hostilely against me.” (Cheers and counter-cheers ) But if the landlord 
should not be inclined to go that length—if he should be restrained by 
humanity, or justice, or consideration for his tenantry, from talking such 
a step as that just mentioned—if he should confine himself to this course 
and say, “IT have no quarrel with you as tenants ; 


landlord, 


you are satisfied with me 
I am satisfied with you as tenants ; but there is one source of 
irritation, one subject of sore quarrel between us, the hostile influence exercised 
over you against me, let not that mterfere any longer between us 
exists there must 
vantage ; you know 
that | haveno wish to get rid of you as tenants; do you, therefore, get rid of the 
source ol quarre| ; 
mine from year to year.” 


as a 


as long as it 
be an inte rruption of that harmony which ts for our mutual ad 
you feel aconfidence in me, I feel a strong interest for you ; 
between us—get rid of your leases, and become tenants of 
{Cries of “On!” and *Hear!’}) He asked the 
House whether, if a landlord in England were to idopt such a course towards 
his tenantry, it would not be considered a kind, a mild, and a liberal course ? 
[Loud cries of ** No!” from the Ministerial, followed by loud cheeis from the 
Opposition benshes ] He next referred to a Parliamentary paper, printed on 
the motion of Mr. Hume, containing the amount of the constituencies in Ire- 
land, for the purpose of showing that notwithstanding these causes operating to 
the contrary, there had been a great increase instead of a diminution m the con- 
stituencies since 1835, in counties as well as in the boroughs. Even were he to 
take off 20,000 as the amount of double registrations and fictitious votes, there 
would be in Ireland 70.000 clectors more than the 50,000 he had calculated in 
1831. 
chise were to be reduced in Ireland from £10 to £5. The noble lord had refu- | 
fused, not many years ago, to assent to a measure brought in by the honorable 
baronet the Member for Preston, for establishing an occupation franchise of £10 
ayearin England 
ward to ask their assent to a similar franchise at half the amount! Did the no 
ble lord think that the £5 householders in Ireland were a more honest, more in 
dustrious, more thrifty, more economical race of men than the £10 household 
ers in England! What was the description of persons who would be entit'ed 
to the franchise under this bill’ Why, every unfortunate man who under a 
grinding landlord occupied a cabin and an acre of land, might be charged with 
an amount of rent far higher than he was able to get out of the proper! In 
fact, the bill would give the franchise to a class lower than that of the 

of this country—lower, he said, in station, in education, 
inlependence, than that of the laborer in England, 
for subsistence He asked the House, for God's sake, not t 
rv of giving the franchise to those unfortunate people. Let 
thing—by means of the machinery of the 


labore rs 
ib acquirements, in 
who depended on his labor 

make this mocke 
Parliament do any 
Poor-law, or by any other practical 
mans—let them do any thing to relieve the physical wants of those men ; but 
when aman ts such cir 


lustry to enable h 


uinstances told them that it cost him the exertion of hts 


utmost in m to pay his rent and keep famine fre 


n bis doors, 
let Par! condition ; but le 
them net insult him by this mockery of conferring the legislative franchise. He 
called on pposite not to consent to such 
While they possessed a virtuous horror of the 

enjoying the franchise because they must necessarily be 1 
their landlords, let them not make a mockery of contersing the franchise on men 
who great part of the year barely existed ondry potatoes. Alluding 
the effect the bill would have on the people of Great Britann—Her Majesty's 
Government might depend upon it, that the honorable Member for Kilkenny, 
who had given his services to all the three portions of the kingdom, and conse- 


lament by all means seek sone plan for i nproving his 


honorable gentlemen ¢ a measure 


England, 


nder the influence of 


£50 tenants-at-wrll in 


again to 


quently looked with equal impartiality to all of them, would say, “ Isat for 
Montrose once, | have represented Middlesex, and | now Kilkenny, 
and | was anxious that Ireland should obtain this extension of the franchise ; but 
now that Ireland has obtained it, I see no reason why equal 

be done to the ot! er parts of the kingdon.”’ [Much laughter. } 


represent 


justice should not 
He thought the 


u 


the noble lor! must see with some amusement the auticipations of the more ea 
ger of his fo'lowers in this re spect; and he called pon the noble lord to declare 
what were his intentions with regard to England Would the noble lord give 
the £5 rating asa qualitication for voting to the English county constituency 


He firmly believed that the noble lord, although he might succeed for atime i 
pustponing the remedy for the great abuses of the Irish registration—although 
he might succeed in unsettling the minds of the constituency of that coun 
try and of th subect of any minor details of reform, but on the 
whole principle of the Reform Act— 
the elements of mischief into that ec; 
eloquently denounced by the 


» hot on the 


dron, the stirring of which had been s« 
noble author of the * Letter tothe Electors of 
Stro id”’—although the nobie lord might succeed in all this, he firmly relied or 
the constituency of the empire to prevent the noble lord from having the means 
to pass this bill even through one branch of ihe Legislature. 
—he would not say he ardently h« ped, but he w yuld 
that the House of Commons would not pass 

He concluded, by moving as an ame 
time that day six months. 

Lord MORPETH rose to arswer the objections raised against the bill by 
Lord Stanley. He commenced by retaliation. Al uding tothe charge that 
Goverament would by this measure unsettle men’s minds and create dirturbance 

In this particular he thought the Ministers had still some |. ssonsto learn of 
the noble lord opposite. Characterized as the nuble lord was by many eminent 
qualities, it was not as a settler, an anti-disturber, and a peace-maker that he was 
most distinguished. ‘The noble lord had talked of 


Indeed he hoped 
say he anxiously hoped— 
this stage of the bill. 

ment, that the bill be read a second 








Lord Morpett bel ioe } r th niall . alta ee 
t h belongec making the cauldron boil ;’’ but on the present occa 
sion, and with respect to the present subject, he fancied it was the poh e lord's 
own hands which had put the most powerful ingredients into the « mn ead 
= as the no dle lor i himself who had invoked from it the most potent toms 
of mischief he noble lord characterized the Government proposal with res 
pect to the settle ment of the qu alification for the elective franc ioe s 
mere tack and postscript to the measure ; now Lord Morpe th rather ’ 
penn : y pre face, for he ied it as the most essential ingredient of 

bust g Onlv hope of bringing it to a satisfactory and final conc] 
S!0u, Unless the elective { 


iMalchise we 


settled, he conceived that any propos: 





On what ground, then, could the noble lord now come for- | 


He then called on the House to considerthe effectin England if the fran- | 


| disputes which at present existed, and put in their stead clearness, plainness, 


tion on the subject of registration must be a delusion and a mockery. As to the | 
objection that the English and Scotch would be calling for a £5 franchise if it 
were granted to Ireland, he said that the Irish would be content to take the Eng- 
lish qualification as it stood, in preference to the extension proposed to be grant- 
ed—If the noble lord were to offer the Irish people the English qualification 
even with all its imperfections and objections, the noble lord would be hailed as 
a most liberal politician and a most promising disciple of the Movement. The 
noble lord had alluded to the superior advantages given to Ireland with respect 
to leaseholds over England ; but the noble lord ought to bear in mind that the 
number of forty-shilling freeholders disfranchised by the act of 1829 amounted 
tono less than 191,666. Then as tothe charge that Ministers were uselessly 
agitating this question, that charge could be brought with more force against 
the other side. For his part, he conceived the time was not ripe for legislation 
until the Poor-law was more matured ; but the Opposition had hurried it on— 
The opponents of Ministers were not satisfied with upbraiding them with a want 
of alacrity in bringing forward their own measure, they must needs have a mea- 
sure of their own. ‘The noble lord was tired of inaction— 
“No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, ; 
War sounds the trump; he rusiic= to the field.” 

He sighed over former arms bills and form. coercion bills. He challenged 
them tothe fight, and made it impussible for them to remain any longer passive 
spectators of his follies and inroads into the domain of legislation and ravages 
on the national franchise; and as he threw down the gauntlet, they had not 
shrunk from taking it up. The bill Lord Stanley proposed to rem« dy the evil | 
of perjury, would, in Lord Morpeth’s opinion, tend to aggravate the existing 
evil, because it left the maint point of doubt and dispute unsettled. It was on 
the question of value that all the alleged perjury took place. He did not think 
that actual perjury was intended ; but it showed the indecent conflicts of testi- 
mony which took place, for the prevention of which the bill of the noble lord 
took no steps. He did not recommend the rating under the poor law as an 
exact criterion, but as a means of preventing fraud and overreaching. As to 
the amount of qualification, whether £5 or £10, that was for considera- 
tion in Committee, and did not affect the principle of the bill —The 
reason which had made the Government adopt the sum of £5, (and he had 
heard noreason which would dispose him to recede from the proposition, ) was 
because they thoughtit incumbent on them, in order to render improbable a re- 
currence of those evils which presented themselves so forcibly in the present re- 
gistration system of Ireland, by adopting the poor-law rating as a basis, to fix 
on some amount which, in the opinion of Government, would be likely to esta- 
blish @ fair equilibrium, and afford reasonable evidence of the franchise as in- 
tended to be bestowed by the Reform Act. The effect of the valuation general- 
ly, where it had been ascertained, was to place the value considerably lower 
than the actual rents. Then as to the amount of the constituencies, he be- 
lieved there would be found to be a great diminution since the registry in 1832 
had ceased to be in force ; and that if an election were now to take place, the 
numbers entitled to vote would be a great many less than before the registries of 
1832 had expired—He hoped that the House, in passing its deliberate verdict 
upon these two rival measures now before thein, would be so far guided by the 
spirit of the Reform Act of 1832 as to weigh deliberately the general feature of 
the two measures in connection with the principle of that great enactment. He 
begged the House to consider these facts. The bill of the noble lord would 
involve all voters, good and bad, in the same series of obstructions, delays, ap 
peals, and costs ; subject them all alike to restrictions of every description, 
which would have a manifest tendency to impair a great and important public | 
right, and must inevitably inthe end pinch and pare down the elective fran- } 
chise of the Irish people within very disproportionate bounds ; and that whilst 
it did all this, it left all those points of dispute, all those prolitic sources of 
diseoutent, all those mischiefs which had been so loudly and so justly com- 
plained of, wholly untouched, uncared for, and unredressed. On the other 
hand, the bill which he proposed, whilst it removed all that train of doubtsand 
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and simplicity, went upon the principle of giving instead of denying facilities 
for the exercise of a great and beneficial public right, and did not shrink from | 


ig 
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| affording also collateral means to some possible future enlargement toa popu | 


lar franchise, which had been too long cooped up and confined, and in some de- | 


gree equalizing the conditions of two great portions of her Mayjesty’s subjects 
It could not be denied that great anxiety and agitation existed in Ireland at the 
present moment He did not wish to hint at the agitated question of a repeal | 
of the Union, for he knew what a concurrence of parties there would be to resist 

such a measure if it were talked of; but he thought 


a happy opportunity now 
presented itself for replacing feelings of amity for those of animosity and alie- 
nation which had too long existed, for restoring confidence, and for rivetting the 
Union with Inks more durable than law, more firm than force could make it, and 
for making it such as patriots would not be easily tempted to despise 

At twelve o'clock, on the motion of Mr. Brotherton, the debate was adjourn- 
ed 

[The debate was continued during Tuesday and Wednesday, the principal 
speakers being Lord Howick, Mr. Pigott, Attorney General for Irleand, Sir 
William Follett, Mr.Macauley, Mr.Serjeant Jackson, Mr.Chas. Buller,Sir James 
Graham, and Mr. Shiel. The arguments on each side contain nothing essen- | 
tially important to the general subject, we therefore pass them by, and resume 
the report for Thursday. ] 

Mr. CONNELL, after disclaiming responsibility for the expression or con- 


| duct of Mr. Barrett, alluded to the petitions from Ireland; and asked, was it 


i | 
| the franchise of 





| of them of the leading gentry.” 


, on the Catholi 


| 


and although he might succeed in throwing | 


politic to tell the people of Ireland there was no hope for their country or their 


religion in any form?—The people of Ireland understood the ques 
, 


on thorough- 
y. Itwas asimple and single issue between them and honorable gentlemen op- 
site. ‘The question was, whether they would pass a measure to extinguish 
Ireland, or to extend and increase *hat franchise: that 
real and sole question before the Howse Every thing else was pure collateral! 
matter. It was plain that the measure of the Noble Lord the Secretary for Ire- 
land would extend the franchise, though not near so much as was wished by him 
or apprehended by others; but the bill of the Noble Lord opposite would extin 
guish the franchise for ever. The Right Hon. Baronet the Member for Tam. 
worth said weil, ** Fight the battle m the Registration Courts.’ Following up 
his details, the Noble Lord opposite would have the battle field full of pitfalls 
audtraps. [Great cheering. ] 


was the 


Yes; he had done it designedly—he intends 
Mr. O'Connell dilated on the interest of the 
on to Foreign Powers—to France, Spain, Russia, and America 
and gave prominence to what the previous speakers liad said or hinted on th 
subject. He travelled over the old cummonplices of [risl topics—the pena 
laws, the insults which Ireland had received from England, and the disproportio 
of the burdens which she 


to meke it unpossible to register 


present discuss 


was to bear. He complamed, among other 
hings, of the abolition of the forty-shilling franchise ; and utterly denied that it 


Was a Compact, a condition for granting 


mace 
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Emancipation fe complained of the 
imequal proportions in which the franchise and representation were distributed at 
the passing of the Reform Bil. The constituency m Ireland were gradually 
limimishing ; and the Irish people had to thank Lord Stanley for having direct 


attention to the subject, and given timely notice of the approaching extinctio 
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Again alluding to the danger of foreign war so long as Ireland continued dissa- 
tied, Mr. O Connell exclarmed—* I want you to tell the people of Ireland 
| these divisions shall end; that you will identify them with you. Oh! refus 
t—I threaten you with nothing. I prophesy—I tell youthat you are the r 
Repealers, and not me. [tell you that by this additional insult you bring the 
banner of Repeal amongst a people altogether of the middle classes, and ma 
Of this they might rest assured, that while he 
lived, no violent measures would be taken in Ireland. He relied with contidenc« 
clergy, those truest ** unpaid Magistrates,” to second his effoit 
Ou'rages committed by a remaant of the Orange party on Catholics 
might occur, but never a tangible rebellion, 


to this end 


Sir ROBERT PEEL repudiated the sentiment that the spirit uf vindictive 
animosity to the Irish people continued to animate the people of England. The 
feelings which dictated the penal laws were extinct. Addressing Mr. O'Conne|! 
directly, he said—** You threaten us with the alienation of Ireland in case of the 
growing difficulties of this country. Now, I believe you hold language unwor- 
thy of the representative of the Irish people. I believe you libel your country, 
when you insinuate that they would not joi us in repulsing the attack either of 
France or America, if by any misfortune we should be involved in a quarrel with 
either. * * * The Hon. and Learned Gentleman tells us, at the conclusion 
of his speech—‘ Give me this concession, and you disarm me of much of my 
But what was the tenour of the whole of the first part of the speech 
which he has delivered to-night? Did he not tell you that it is true you have 
made asacritice for peace of one quarter of the revenues of the Estab 
Church, but that you must hope for no advantage until you surrender the other 
three quarters? * * * If this extension of the franchise be just—if it be 
consistent with your past enactments—if it be consistent with the great le 
tive act which gave emancipation to the 
dations of it—if you really have at heart 
guage of the Hon and | earned Gentlemar 
lege required will not be 
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gisla- 
Roman Catholics, and settled the foun- 


he welfare of Ireland—forget the lan 

If you are satisfied that the privi- 
is to Treland—if you are satisfied that it 
will disturb—not alone disturb, but subvert 
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the settlement of the Reform Bill | 
—if you doubt whether it will contribute to the real independence and to the so 





cial welfare of Ireland, then, I say, don’t pass this bill in the hope that by pass- 
ng it you will secure the favor of the H and Learned Member for Dublin, or 
sdvance the cause of conciliatio estep.”’ Alluding tothe manner in which } 
revious concessions to po emands in Ireland had led to renewed demands, | t 
Sir Robert said he saw sere the House to grant the present de- | 
d, of producing Salista the agitaturs; and that the talk of arms and | 
uaces would be still continued. By adopting the principle of 


|} to promote Repeal by agitation 


this measure, / Something of dissatisfaction, 
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they woul, on the contrary, be establishing a precedent which would lead to a 
convulsion with England. It was nothing less than a proposition to subvert the 
representative system in Ireland, and to form a new representation. He wished 
a satisfactory mode of defining the franchise were introduced ; and regretted that 
the present state of the law should be aggravated by the division of opinion 
among the Judges. On whom the blame of that division rested, le thought it 
becoming to maintain a respectful reserve; but his perfect conviction was, that 
it was the intention of the Legislature which passed the Reform Act to adhere 
to the freehold franchise of the Emancipation Act. Putting aside the question 
of difference, what could be more monstrous than to maintain that the evils of 
the present mode of registration should not be removed unless Parliament would 
consent to subvert the settlement of the Reform Act !—The Noble Lord Oppo- 
site could not deny that this bill would amount in Ireland to a complete subver- 
sion of the Reform Act. He asked those who occupied the Treasury vench to 
say whether this franchise, worse than the scot and lot franchise, worse than 
household franchise, was consistent with the public engagements into which 
Parliament entered when it censented to relieve the Roman Catholics from the 
disabilities to which they were formerly subjected? No written engagement, 
indeed, was then made with the Roman Catholics ; the Relief Bill was passed 
without the slightest communication with them. But there might be compacts 
which had all the force of treaties. He was sure the Noble Lord (John Russell) 
would not deny that there were such compacts, though they might not be re. 
duced to writing, nor embodied in acts of Parliament. In confirmation of this 
opinion, Sir Robert quoted the following passage from the speech of Lord John 
in 18837—* Do I say thatthe people of England are deprived of the right of re- 
considering the Reform Act? I say no such thing; but I am not myself going 
todo so I[ think, on the contrary, that to go again into the question of the con- 
struction of the representation so soon would destroy the stability of our insti- 
tutions. Jt is quite impossible for me, having been one of those who brought 
forward the measure of Reform, who feel bound by the declaration then made,to 
take any part in those large measures of reconstruction, or consent to the repeal 
of the Reform Act, without being guilty of what | think would be a breach of 
faith towards those with whom I was then acting.’ Sir Robert next adverted to 
the circumstances under which he had brought forward the Emancipation Act— 
It was perfectly understood that one of the conditions of the bill was, that the 
constituent body of Ireland should, if possible, be made independent ; that the 
forty-shilling freeholders should be abolished, and, in place of them, a ten-pound 
franchise should be enacted. It was on the faith of that condition, he had not 
a doubt, that many were induced to give the Relief Bill a reluctant support. 
The Noble Lord opposite surely would not deny this; for in 1832, that Noble 
Lord refused to alter the franchise established by the Emancipation Act, because 
—he used the Noble Lord's own words—* it was partof the compact then 
made.”’ [Lond cheers } Now he had said last year—and he stated it with the 
most perfect sincerity—that he was for the fulfilment of that compact in t: » spirit 
in which he had brought forward the Relief Bill. He adhere’ to that declara- 
tion ; but he was bound to say, that the spirit in which that great measure had 
been brought forward should be fulfilled on both sides, and that the conditions at- 
tached to 1t ought to be observed. He referred to the evidence and speeches of 
Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Sheil at the time of the passing of the Emancipation 
Act, to shuw that the extinction of the forty-shilling franchise was iu conse- 
quence of theirevidence’ and speeches against that body, whom to-night Mr 
O'Connell had declared to be so independent and so well entitled to electoral 
privileges. Looking towards Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Sheil, Sir Robert exclaim- 
ed—* You are the men who sacrificed the forty-shilling freehulders. You gave 
evidence which convinced and satisfied the public mind, that if such a system as 
that under which the forty-shilling freeholders existed continued, it was a mock- 
ery of independence. You it was who talked of men who could make two 
thousand such freeholders upon their estates in Tipperary by way of independence. 
The Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin, in answer to a question, replied, ‘1 
confess that a forty-shilling freeholder, if he votes against his landlord, is ruined 











by it.’ Yet this the Hon. end Learned Gentleman sought now to revive: this 
is the class to whom it was said, that to refuse the franchise, was an insult to 
Ireland The proposed franchise was liable to all the objections that had been 
raised nst the forty-shilling freeholders—By means of the bill of the Noble 
Lord opposite, any man who chose to divide his estate might qualify a certain 
numb voters, or he might secure their dependence by exaetly the same 
meat tof the forty-shilling freeholders was secured. There might be at- 
tach 1 lease a tenancy at will, more valuable than the lease itself; indeed, 
the lease ed ve of no value Observe, then, what were the influences operat- 
ing upon the landlord, There was the double intluence of gain and political 
power. For it clearly appeared from the reports of the Government's own Com- 
missioners, that smail holdings were let at a much higher rate than great ones,and 
that tuere was a much greater competition for small quanties of land than for great 
one One of the etlects of such a measure would be to increase the subdivision of 
land; and he called on Ministers to read the reports of their own Commissioners 
belure they sanctioned any measure that would have such an injurious tendency, 
and would be the means of retarding improvement in Ireland. Then as to the 
etlect such a measure would have in England and Scotland : if they established 


| such a precedent of the extension of the franchise in the case of Ireland, could 


they ref ! 
by exhibit 


the same privilege in this country ’—Had they nu demands backed 


of physical force for an extension of the suffrage in England? 


Suppose the Government had fouad a party in this country base enough to con- 
fecderaie with those discontented persons for the pur; ose of embarrassing the 
Government, what condition would they now have been? [ Cheers ] Had 
they on! eof the House said tothe Chartists that their demands were just, 
and that | force required concession, or that was better to purchase 
peace by yrel r the privilege question, in what conditions would the Govern- 
mie have no en! [l. vad cheers ] Aided by the st pport of those in op 
| t t Government had been abie to resist the demands which had been 
Inade upor , and to maintam their ground, so long as they said that the 
seitiement of t Reform Act was permanent. But when they had in regard to 
Ireland | in e like that vow under cousideratiou, the leading 
principle of w , as had been declared by the right honourable gentleman the 
Secretal \ . Was the franchise which it wonld establish, did they think 
the rable to resist the demands which would be made for an ex- 
tens niltt measureto thiscountry? [fit wasright to have a suffrage 
more ¢ than housetold suffrage in Ireland, would they be able longer t 
t | pe ot this country, t Lord Grey and Lord Althorp hed de- 

cl sclve i favour oft permanency of the Reform Act, and that they 
we sed to any violation of that settlement? He hoped the noble lord, 
V ver t be his present views, would make a public declaration of his in- 
tent , becense nothing could tend more to excite expectation und prolong the 
str le which was going on than the establishment of this precedent, if the 


nuble lord avoided at the same time making a distinct avowal whether the prin- 
ciple which was to be applied to Ireland was or was not to be extended also to 
England and Scotland. [Loud cheers.] The noble lord might bave reasons for 
holding different opinions now from those that he avowed in 1837. He might 
find it necessary, for the purpose of conciliating lukewarm supporters, and for 
propping up his falling 


nose 





power, to hold out hupes of increased concessions to 
who were dissatistied with the declaration of 1837, and who demanded, 
if not actual performance, at least vague and indefinite promises as to the further 
progress of Reiorm. [Cheers ] Had the noble lord still refused to hold out 
encouragement he might have continued to maintain his position: but he feared 
his power of resistance would be greatly weakened by the precedent which he 
sought that night to establish. In 1834, the noble lord was a party to a decla 
ration by which the efforts to procure a repeal of the Union were discounte- 
naneed in the most formal manner ina speech from the Throne. In 1837, when 
the noble lord addressed a letter to his constituents at Stroud, he spoke in the 
following language to those who advocated an extension of the franchise—“ If, 
after these declarations, any member of Lord Grey’s Cabinet were to propose to 
begin the whole question anew, the obvious remark would be, You have either 
so egregiously deceived us that we cannot trust to your public engagements, Or 
you have so blindly deceived yourself that we cannot believe in the solidity of 
your new scheme.” Again the noble lord said—* The excitement of a new 
change, the passions again raised, the House of Commons againin the furnace 
to be melted in a new mould, the people again in the temper which burst out in 
lames at Nottingham and Bristol, would go far to shake the stability of pro- 
perty,and make law the servant of disorder. The happy consummation of a labour 
ing class, to:ling little and earning much, would be further than ever; the se- 
curity to be enjoyed in Switzerland and Germany would attract capital and di- 
minish employment at home. The deluded, indeed, might wake from their 
dream at length, but too late for peace.’ These were manly declarations, the 
very making of which froma place of high authority gave strength to him from 
whose lips they fell. The noble lord might have found now the pressure upon 
him to be such that ke could not maintain an adherence to these manly decla- 
rations. [Cheers] The nobie lord might have received a significant hint at 
the commencement of the session, that the foreign policy of the country did 
not meet with the cordial approbation of his supporters. He might have found 
the necessity to use less strong and forcible language in denouncing the efforts 
[Cheers ] The noble lord might have found 
in the return for Surrey a strong indication that the support of the country was 
leaving him. He might have found it necessary to seck compensation for that 
loss of confidence by renewing the alliance with those in that House who ap- 
peared ready to withhold from him their support. He might purchase, by con- 
ese points, a temporary support. But Sir Robert could not nelp 

nking, when the noble lord recalled to mind the declaration of 1834 and 
1837, it would abate somethine of the feeling of satisfaction with which he 





cession on th 


| contemplated his temporary trit mph over the pressure of immediate difficulties 
in reflecting on the small majority he might bring 
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to his aid to night, must cast a gloom over the festivities with which, perhaps, 


he might celebrate the new compact and the new alliance, when the mortifying | e 


ame across him that he had gained that support by receding from the po- l 
hich had enabled him to arrest the progress of Democratic principles, | 
the progress of social improvement in Ireland, by encouraging hopes | 
try, by rousing passions and exciting expectations which he could | 


regret C 
sition wh 
by stopping 
in this coun 
not disappoint without being the object of indignation, and which he could not | 
cratify without being the fomenter of convulsion. [Protracted cheering. } 
© Lord JOHN RUSSELL was willing to accept Sir Robert Peel's challenge, 
and to abide by the compact which he adm‘tted had been made at the time the 
Relief Bill was passed. But there were engagements, on both sides, and he 
would not see the engagement with the people of Ireland set aside, as it would 
be by the bill of Lord Stanley. He retaliated the accusation of making Com: 
cessions to Mr. O'Connell, by a reference to the manner in which the Tory | 
Government of 1829 had succumbed. Lord Stanley's Registration Bill had | 
been the means of renewing agitation in Ireland, which had previously been en- 
ping tranquillity ; and because the Ministers opposed that bill, and brought in 
another, less objectionable to the Irish people, to effect similar objects, they 
were charged with encouraging fraud and perjury! With respect to all those 
questions on which the present Government held different opinions from the 
honourable gentletnan opposite, he might as well state, once for’ all, that as it 
was found in many cases to be impossible that the views of Government could 
be carried into effect, it was believed that such a bill as Mr. O’Loghlen intro- | 
duced in 1835, with a definition of the expression * beneficial interest,’ could 
not be made law; and therefore it was deemed better to proceed with other 
juestions OD which so much agitation would not be excited. For instance it 
was deemed better that the laws relative to the relief of the poor, relative to the 
administration of justice, and relative to the commercial regulationsof the coun- 
try, should be discussed ; and in consequence, all exciting questions were left to | 
a future time, when the people would either give an impulse to the upinions | 
held by her Majesty's present Ministers, or declare themselves in favour of 
hose maintained by their opponents. That determination was of no ad- 
vantage to her Majesty's Government as a party. On the contrary, it was 
reproac hed with its unwillingness to bring forward popular rights, and it 
was stated to be losing its ground in the country. His answer to such re- 
proaches was, that it would be more advantageous to the public that Govern- 
ment should proceed practically with measure of real benefit, which it could 
carry, and that it should defer other questions which it could not carry toa 
more fitting opportunity. Lord John then proceeded to point out the principle on 
which the bill was founded ; taking the Poor-law test as a criterion of the franchise. 
Taking that criterion, her Majesty's Government proposed to take with it the 
enure of a lease which was larger in amount than that of the forty-shilling free- 
iolders ; for their tenures often depended on the life of old persons, and were 
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l 
not on anaverage Of more than six years’ duration. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment proposed to take the lease at fourteen years, and the rating at £5. They 
ihout Jre- 
They hkewise found by the re- 
ports nuw on the table, that a majority of the present freeholders who voted 
w under the £10 franchise would be disfranchised by the bi!! of his noble | 
friend the Secretary for Ireland. Lord John thus approached the questions, 
whether any change had taken place in his opinions with respect to the Repral 
of the Union and the Finality of the Reform Act. On the subject of the Ke- 
veal of the Union, he had nothing to add to or retract from the opinions whieh 
he had on various occasions already expressed in reference to it. ‘Whose opi- 
nions were in exact conformity with astatement which had been made in No- 
vember last by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in the name of himself and of 
her Majesty's Government, in which he had said that the Repeal of the Union 
believed to be fraught with calamities, and that it must | 
from I 


took the rating at £5; for they found that the general custom thro 
land was to undervalue land to the poor-rate. 
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te ead to separation 
rogland. 


That was his opinion; but the more he de precated the coming | 
| 














10 iat calamity, the more he dreaded the just complaints of the people of | 
Ireland going uuredressed (Loud cheers.) Jt was because he was attached 
to the Union that he felt bound as a Member of the Imperial Parliament—that 
he feltbound asa Minister uf the Crown—to see that the people Ireland 
were not wronged. (Much cheering ) With re spect to the Reform Act, his 
pinions were still the same as he had expressed in his letter to the electors 
of Stroud With regard to the permanence of il measure Sith regard to 
reconstructing the representation Of this country his Opiuions wer valtered 
But he could not think, that when a case was made o vhen he found 
that the interpretation of the franchise was on the oue le sO Vag and indeh 
nite as to lead to abuse, and on the other so stringent as nearly sh 
he constituency —when he w as told that the one mode was sa t ed b one 
portion of the Judges of the land, but that a majority of those J es tho rt | 
themselves bound by the law to adopt the other—he could not t tth 
traordinary state things would, in case of a measure being pa for its s¢ 
tlement, form any ground for altering the Reform Act in Engiaud or Scotland. | 
At the same time, he could not shut eyes to the danger that the alteration 
in Ireland might be quoted as precedent for the adoption of a similar measure 
for the rest of the United Kingdom (Loud cries of lear from the at 10- | 
sition benches ) He therefore had been reluctant to interfere wih the Retorm 
Act in Ireland until it was made absolutely nec iry Now ‘ eived it | 
was made absolutely necessary, not only by the bill of the noble , put by the 
votes of the House of Commons during the last s \ \W oO Ue 
wumber of electors in this country as compared witht e of | i Ww 

e fact! In tie county of Lancaster, the total im ecnoiders Was | 
16,875, the total number on the revistry was 27 196 n the co ty f York 
the number of freeholders was 26,022, the total immber on the registry 49 
529; making together 77.325 persons registered for the two counties. N w, | 
when the franchise im England was so extensive and the franeh nu reland so | 
restricted, was there not rather a danger that they might make the Irish con- 
tented, by refusing extension, than that by giving them the franelise they slo ld | 
make the people of E ind dissatistied? The forty-shi ling frceholder held 
by an excellent title ; he had a perfect right to the franchise t was a| 
lower franchise than that which her Majesty's Government were { ys | 
ing With respect to the whole of th s qg¥estion, he ist say he 4 i) ver 
that the Irish people would be so exasperated with the proces us of that 
House in case t yyon were withheld, thatit might be expected their al- | 
legiance would be transferred to a foreign | r Cheers ) He s no be 
lever in that anticipation But nevertheless, the matter was woi f grave 
consideration. Int view,Was it nothing to be able to say,when they came to 
treat with France, or with America, or any other fore gn power, * This comes 
from the Minister of a Queen who rules over an united and happy | e!] 
Great cheering.) He totally disbelieved that there was ebroad in this itry | 
any such Indisposition to do justice to Ireland asthe he rable and immed | 
Member for Dublin asserted. (Much cheering.) In order to this end, he be | 


lieved that the course was to lay fully before that House all the reasons for 


tncreasing the franchise in Ireland. ‘The proposition might be put with preju- 
Lin } ; ; j 

tice, it might be met with hostility on the part of many; but his belief was, 
that if it were urged earnestly aud without intemperance, the people of Eng 


land would be glad if they could be shown how they might do justice to Ire 
and Loud cheers.) It was true that the Irish had had disadvantages : thev 
had suffered from the disqualification attached to their re! 
re Corporations made exclusive monopolies : 
rid of 


vad 
been 


gion, the 
but all t 
: and he believed that from the inestimable benefits to be derived from 
the free working of the constitutiun, it would shortly be seen that Ireland wee 


making advancement in the arts, and igcreasing in the fruits of peace and 


y seen 


hat had got 


inion. He believed that Parliament might expect to see springing up there | 
the nehte f ¢h ‘eters ’ 
fe veneots of their measures for the improvement of Ireland Loud | 
cheers ) | 
The House then divid , : ; ' 
a se then divided 4 when the numbers were—tor the second reacing, | 
299; fi rd Stanlev’ ‘ 
» for Lord Stan ey’s amendment. 294 Majority in favour of the second | 
reading, 5 | 


U 


rhe announcemem of the result was received with great che 
rom the Ministerial benches echoed back by the Opposition. 


Ci | 
House of Commons, March | 
= | 


said that under ordinary circumstances, after 294} 
+ Voled against the second réading of the bill, he should have doubt- | 
. a 

| 


Lord JOHN RUSSELI 
Members ha lea, 
ed the PYSSIDIIYy of 


: but the « 
which preceded 


carrying it through its subseq lent stages ; 


‘he division had left a different impression on his mind 
Members on the 


| , 
seve! 





elese methed far a side having recognized the expediency of ado ting some 
é ‘Or fixing the Irish franchise, while other Members, who had vote 
hk mai — = pbb had admitted that the poor-rate would for na good 
ie purpose. Under these circumstances, the amount of rating became 


the chief considerat 
to enable hi ) > | 
- nable - n to place before the House more precise and positive Information. 
ud laught t 1 | 

. i — on the Opposit on benches ] 
‘Ime or trouble to collect + at inf 
of the day for goi ntoc | I 
R ‘ r going into committee be postponed til 
venewed laughter and ironical c} 
Lord S CTANLEY said he had all along maintained 

. ' r » 2 , - 
which the assent of the House had } 
meagre and 


and he saw no objection toa brief delay, with a view 


It would not require either much 
would now move that the 
Friday the 23d 
1eers hailed the announcement J 

that the informat 
to the bill was much 


oer 


A 


rmation; ne 


pril 
yn on 

, 
| een demanded 
inconclusive to form the foundati 
he thought Ministers o 
measure 


D on of s© important a measure ; b 

iilty of the height of rashness in bringing forward such a 
on informatio fi 
a vote of the House 


Lord JOHN RI SSELL was 


1 which they now admitted was an insufficient guide 


| Canada 


15 


| one of the former members, 


| tions of the 


} tlon on the 





. inderstood to say, ‘Not all the informatio 

ch Government pOssesses.”” 
G . a — paper exclaimed—I ot believe so. I will assume tuat the 
Loud chiens.’ Or ake — iio the House, gave all that they possessed 
the House, ir, callir cri ‘fave not given ali, they have deluded and deceived 
vases YPVa Parliament tO sanction a measure oi this Vast im- 


lil 








portance on evidence not only confessedly meagre and imperfect, but confess- 
dly more meagre and imperfect than it might have been. Lord Stanley proceed- 
ed to say that he would take the sense of the House against the clauses which 
went to constitute a £5 franchise. He gave Lord John great credit for his in- 
genuity in overleaping ten or twelve order-days; the consequence of which 


| would probably be to postpone his (Lord Stanley's) bill till a period of the ses- 


sion when it might be defeated by the mere lapse of time. He should postpone 
the second reading of his own bill till the 23d of March ; and he pledged him- 
self that within ten days of that time he would be prepared to announce whe- 
ther it was or was not his intention to press the second reading on that day. 
——— 

The Hon. George Wentworth Fitzwilliam has been returned for Richmond 
without opposition, in the room of Mr. Speirs, resigned. 

New Projectile —The Times gives a formidable account of an experiment 
which was trfed on Saturday with the “ infernal machine ” for destroying ships, 


| cities, and armies, which it was last autumn anxiously urging Lord Melbourne 


to patronise. In this experiment, a boat twenty-three feet long and seven 
broad, filled with solid timber, firmly rivetted together, was im a moment scat- 
tered into a thousand fragments. The weight of the destructive instrument is 
stated not to have been more than eighteen pounds. The experiment was per- 
formed in the grounds of Mr. Boyd, in the county of Essex, a few miles from 


| London, in the presenee of Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Murray, Sir Henry 


Hardinge, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Ingestre, Col. Gurwood, Captain Britten, 
- : 
Capt. Webster, and sume other gentlemen. 

The King’s County election terminated in the return of Mr. Armstrong, the 
government candidate, by a considerable majority ; but a petition will be ludged 
against him. 

Should the £5 qualification clause in Lord Morpeth's Registration Bill for 
Treland, become the law of the land, it is unéerstood to be an instruction of the 
Political Unions, to petition Parliament immediately for an extension of the 
franchise to all the parliamentary boroughs of Great Britain. 

A strong opposition to Lord John Russell's new poor-law amendment act 
begins to manifest itself both in the metropolis and the provinces. Public 
meetings against it have been held in the metropolitan parishes, an! the large 
towns of the north. The measure is shortly to be put in force in Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

A city failure of some importance, viz., that of Messrs. Montefiore Brothers, 
occurred on Thursday morning. The provincial business of the house was 
with Sydney, New South Wales, and on a very large scale —Times. 

Dr Rolph and Dr. Ifill, from Upper Canada, had an interview on Monday 
with Lord Johu Russell at the Colonal-office. 


We understand that Major-General Sir Neil Douglas, K. C. B., has been of- | 


fered, and has accepted, the command of the forces in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Sir Neil left Mourray-hall this week for London, to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements.—Perth Courier. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Robert Leate, Esq. to be serjeant- 
surgeon in ordinary to her majesty, in the room of Sir Astley Pastor Cooper, 
Bart., deceased 

The statement is generally discredited that Sir John Harvey has been re- 
called, and will be succeeded by Sir William Colebrouke. } 

sali 
From our Montreal Correspondent. 
Monrreat, 14th March, 1841. 


Notwithstanding the apparent quiet, and freedom from excitement, our | 


elections, which commenced in various parts of the United Province on the 8th 


j inst., are viewed with intense interest by all who wish the future prosperity of 


The result will prove, I think, that peaceful improvement will super- 
theoretical agitation—in other words, the Union will experience a fair trial, 
and the benefits anticipated will be certainly enjoyed. 


seu 

I have stated that the elections began on Monday, 8th inst. ‘The Honorable 
Charles Richard ¢ Jaden, Attorney General of Lower Canada, has been elected 
by a large majority at Three Rivers ; and Mr. Dunscomb, Merchant of this city, 
for the County of Beauharnois true servant of the Crown and 
the people, having been clected for several Parliaments during the worst periods 
of the Papineau In his late Assembly he displayed 
e and independence, combatting the arrogance and 
injustice of the ai faction with unflinching manhood and 
temper. The Beau 
bellion of 1838, and several 


The former i 


Irpation sareer in the 
the highest qualities of courag 
ti- British 


county 


re solute good 
ol irnois, which was one of the scenes of the Re- 
of whose habifans are now expiating their crimes 
and fol‘ies in a penal settlement, was always devoted to the Gallic faction. ‘The 
gallant settlers from the old country have nobly vindicated 
ie honor of the county, by returaing Mr. Dunscomb. His antagonist 
was an American, Mr. Jacob Dewitt, of the Bangue du Pe uple of this city, and 
who made a poor appearance at the hustings, and 


deemed tl 


shed 


i 


glad to learn tl! 





was easily vang 
You wil 


chosen Representative fo: 


Dominick Daly has been unanimously 
The constitu ney ol this 


Mr 


iat the Hon 
he C legantick. 
county are old country farmers,atruly loyal and intelligent population. 


pe 
\ 


junty ol 


Simpson, Collector of the Customs at Coteaudu Lac, has been elected for the 
County of Vaudreuil. His experience and general ability will be of much ser- 
vice inthe House. But [ consider the return of Lieutenant Colonel De Sala- 


berry, for the County of Rouville, one of the greatest triumphs after that of Mr 
Dunscomb Mr. De S. was opposed by Mr. 'Thimothé Franchere, a person who, 
I believe, found it necessary to cross the line on the occasion of the rebellious 
cutbreak in 1837. The contesthere was between a loyal Canadian, son of the 
gallant Colonel! De Salaberry, and a Canadian of the Papineau faction; and the 
result is highly honorable to the county. 


In Upper Canada, the Attorney General, Mr. Draper, has been returned with- | 
| out Opposition for the County of Russell. 


The Anti-Unionist party in Lower Canada are extremely active. They have 
as yet returned but five members, none of them are of any note, except Mr. D 
B. Viger, formerly Envoy to London on the part of the Assembly, and for a long 
time confined in Montreal Jail op suspicion of treasonable practices. 

I have been endeavoring to make a calculation of the probable result of the 
rand Lower Districts of the Province. You know that 

42 members to the I prophecy the following 


elections in the U ppe 


each District returns Assemby. 


result -— 
Unionist. Anti-Unionist. 
Lower Canada, 17 25 
Upper Canada, 35 7 
52 32 


You will perceive this calculation, which will prove not far wrong, gives a 
large majority in favor of the Union; and as a consequence, there is the fairest 
presumption of an extra yrdinary impetus as to general improvement in both sec- 
Province. Whith reference to Immigration, when this result is 
known in Great Britain and Jreland, immediate action will commence—and the 
Province will probably receive 100,000 settlers during the next four years. Such 
anticipations are considered by many far under the mark. 

A great deal of nonsense is uttered respecting the repeal or alteration of the 
Union Bill. Now it is known that the former ts out of the question on this side 
of the Atlantic ; and indeed, equal'y so on the other. It was the deliberate act 
of the Imperial Parliament—as much that of the opposition as of the Ministry 
It willbe maintained by both in all its important provisions ; nor is it the practice 
of the British Parliament lightly to repeal. I doubt if the intended opposition 


in our Assembly will ever have the opportunity of inflicting a blow upon the | 
bill—as they will be promptly met in argument by men of superior talent, as | 


well as invariably beaten on a division. The old Election Laws remain in force 
generally, except where otherwise provided in the Union Bill. A clause or two 
might, however, have been introduced into the Imperial Act, which would have 
materially improved the operation, and added to its British character For in- 
starice—while co-heirs are pe rmilted to vote, the same privilege is denied io 
Thus, a firm possessing property to the amount of ten thousand 
pounds, (and I know a case in point) cannot vote individually although co-heirs 
fication have and use the right of voting. It is enly 
A clause in the Union Act would have reme- 


Ta 


co-vartners. 


possessing the mere qua 


late y that women ceased to vote 


{| died this 


Moffatt and Mr. Holmes for this city is 
Address of the latter is perhaps the best that 
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The papers broug|it by the British Post Office steamer Caledonia, reached this 
city on Sunday last. ‘The latest London dates are of the 4th inst. 

The great trial of strength between Ministers and the Conservative oppos!- 
Bill having 


Lord Mor- 


cond reading of the Government Irish Registration 


speeches in that debate of Lord Stanley, 
nd Mr. O’Connell, somewhat 
The whole 


four days, and terminated in a ministerial majority of Five! 


taken place, we give the 
peth, Lord J. Russell, Sir I 


but as much at length as our 


Lubert Peel a iged, 
debate occupie ! 


Lord Stanley's 


mits will permit. 


their own, and re- | 


speech is a masterly effort, he shews in a minute analysis that the government 
scheme was based on insufficient information, and inadequate to its professed 
purposea, Howeyer, Ministers have thus far carried their object, not their 
ostensible one, however,—which is an extension of the elective franchise ; 
in that, they know they can never finally succeed—but in defeating 
Lord Stanley's Bill, which was their concealed purpose. Indeed, already have 
they postponed going into Committee on the bill, until after Easter, though 
Lord Stanley took care to tell them there were ten or twelve “order,” days 
before that period. It is certainly a novel state of things in our Parliamentary 
history, that a party should be ableto keep itself in power by such shabby sub- 
terfuges. 

Many of the British journals do not hesitate to treat the whole question as a 
juggle on the part of the cabinet, as many of its member are, ia reality, oppos- 
ed to the £5 franchise clause, which will, it is pret.y generally admitted, be 
lost in Committee, and thus will the most objectionable feature of the bill be 
got rid of. But it was necessary for Ministers, in order not to lose the support 
of Mr. O'Connell and his tail altogether,to support Lord Morpeth’s Bill ; but in its 
progress thro’ the House they will permit it to be denudedof some of its principal 
features, and in this way carry a measure which is pretended to be in favor of Ire- 
land. Should they not do this, or should the tory party press too hard with thei# 
expurgations, then will the ministers abandon the measure and heap odium on 
their opponents for so doing. Should, however, the ministerial strength rally 
and enable them to carry the Bill through the House of Commons with 
its objectionable clauses, the House of Lords will, without doubt, apply the pru- 
knife, and let the Billbecome a law that will be really useful and valuabe 
| to Ireland, and to liberty. 


ning 
All admit that some legislation is necessary, and that 
if it be accomplished judiciously, Ireland will be the gainer by it. Let us hope 
that such will be the result of the present contest. 

Mr. Labouchere, the president of the Board of Trade, has given notice of a 
motion in the House of Commons, to consider the existing state of the Custom 
House regulations in the Britsh Colonies. This motion is, no doubt, founded on 
a report made on the subject by a select Committee chosen for the purpose, and 
to which we adverted on the 30th of January last. We then gave an analysis 
| of the views taken by the Committee on the subject of the differential duties on 
| timber, and shall, now that action is proposed to be had on them in Parliament, 


The 


Jolonies, 


endeavour as our space will permit to give extracts from the report itself. 
principle recommended is a perfect freedom of trade in all the British 
a principle, which if carried out, must be attended with results of the utmost 


magnitude; we fervently pray these results may be for good, yet, spite of the 
admitted correctness of the theory and the weight of authority on which its 


practice is now urged, we confess our minds are scarce prepared for so striking 
an innovation on all our preconceived notions, and on the long established policy 


of the parent country. The motion referred to was to be discussed on the 8th 


inst., so that the steamer now hourly expected, will bring us an account of the 
debates which ensued. We shall endeavour to bring it to the notice of our 


readers as speedily as possible, satisfied that a proposition has scarcely ever been 


enterta.ned, involving consequences so pregnant with interest to British America 
and the British West Indies. 


that 
it was not his intention to bring in a bill for the purpose of regulating the Church 


The Earl of Aberdeen has declared in his place in the House of Lords, 


of Scotland, and asserted that he had never contemplated the introduction of 
coercive measures in this connexion. He believed that the existing law, tempe- 
rately aud firmly administered, would be found too strong for the agitation 
which has been gotten up. 

In the debate on the Navy estimates, which were voted as presented, we are 
| happy to notice a declaration of Lord John Russell, to the effect that he didnot 
baie one point which was likely to interrupt the friendly relations between 

France and England 
| We have as yet nothing further from China or any of the Indian presidencies. 


Our correspondent at Montreal details the progress of the elections, and 


other affairs up to the date of his letter. From the Upper Province we learn 


that much opposition at the Polls is manifested, and what is more to be regret- 
ted, that the strife lies between the immediate adherents and supporters of Lord 
| Sydenham and the Conservative party. Thus we see Messrs. Dann and Buchanan 
| opposing Messrs. Sherwood and Monroe at Torouto ; and Mr. Harrison the Go- 
vernment Secretary, offering himself for Hamilton, in opposition to Sir Allan 


M‘Nab. 


perpetuate bad feelings where nothing but confidence and respect should exist. 


! 
This is truly unfortunate, as it tends to divide the loyal party, and to 


We had hoped that old party feuds had ceased, and that the bug-bear of the 
“Family Compact” existed only in the minds of those with distempered imagi- 


nations. The Conservatives Lave been called upon, for the sake of patriotism, 
to abandon party feelings, to support Lord Sydenham’s policy, and to give the 
Union a “fair trial.” They have very generally done so, as may be seen from the 


This 


course they have adopted, and that too, in the most handsome and liberal man- 


altered tone of nearly all the Conservative journals in the two provinces. 


ner, notwithstanding the measure of the Union and the mode of carrying it was 


— 
highly repugnant to the feelings of a large portion of them. ‘This support and 
confidence we do not think is well or judiciously rewarded by the government 
in putting forward their own candidates in cpposition to some of the most able, 


most estimable, and well tried loyalists inthe country. Perhaps in some cases 


i the matter was unavoidable, but the recklessness with which it has in many 
cases been done, and the tone of the journals which call themselves the imme- 


diate supporters of the Governor General, are calculated to damp the ardour of 
In a word, we think that 
at the Polls 


all the mis- 


those who were willing to give the Union a trial. 
the C The party feeling 
| will be carried into the House of Assembly, and there produce 
| chief it is capable of doing—it will depress the loyal, encourage the disloyal, and 
We see no approach towards a fusion 


nservatives have not been well treated. 


disgust the peaceable and well inclined. 
| of parties in such proceedings ; but on the contrary, we see in vivid perspective, 

all the evils pointed out by Col. Ruttan his address to the electors of Nor- 
But we are after all optimists in Canadian affairs, and hope that 
An extensive emigration Is about to flow in upon the coun- 


This will infuse a new portion of British prin- 


thumberland 
all is for the best 
try from the three Kingdoms. 
ceneral mass, and frustrate the hopes of rebcls and traitors of 
whatever description. The accounts from Dr. Rolph are most gratifying, and 


P “th ) 
cannot fail to produce the strongest emotions of satisfaction throughout the 


ciple into the 


whole Province 

| The trial of Mr. McLeod at Lockport has been again postponed, in conse- 

‘eneuee of some error committed by the Clerk of the Court. We are happy, 

notwithstanding,to say that we have still the same reason to entertain a full con- 
viction that the difficulties connected with the question will be amicably set- 

| tled. that we had when we wrote last. 





Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have sent us a highly agreeable and interesting 
volume entitled ‘* Rambles in Europe in 1839.” These rambles were pe rformed 
by Dr. William Gibson, Professor of Surgery in the University at Pennsylvaniar 
&e., and comprise brief sketches and notices of prominent Surgeons, Physiciaas 
and others, among whom we find Sir Astley Cuoper, Mr. Liston, Mr. Jubn Beil, 
Sir Philiy The notices of the Hotel Dieu and other institutions 


, r ner 
in France, ar The work is for sale by Wiley & Putnam in 


Crampton, &c. 
e also very useful. 
Broadway 

From Messrs. Langleys, in Chatham Street, we have received in 
executed and well got up duodecimo volume, * The Life and La nd of Burns 
by Thomas Campbell, prefixed to 


a beautifully 


” 


yy Allan Cunningham, with continuations by 
which we have Mr. Carlyle’s critical Essay cn the genius ane writings of the 
great Scottish bard. We cannot too strongly recommend the work to the public, 


1 _ le > “ul 2at e he 
nor do we hesitate to say that the Messrs Langleys deserve great cr dit for t 


| sent volt 
dsome style in which they have put forth the present volume. 
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atest Kutelligence.. 


It is rumoured that ministers will dissolve immediately after the business (es- 
pecially the estimates) of the government is arranged and passed in the House 
of Commons. In their late majority of five there are several persons, we be- 
lieve more than ten or twelve, who have openly declared their determination to 
strike out the franchise clause in committee. In faet the majority against that 
clause is already known to be considerably above 20! This will destroy the 
bill altogether. 

The arrival of the overland mail from India is looked for with much inte- 
rest, as news is expected relative to the negociation with the Chinese. 

Letters from Frankfort, of the 20th ult., state that the fortifications of Ber- 
lin are proceeding as rapidly as those of Paris. 

It is confidently stated that three out of the grand Ministerial majority are 
to be immediately rewarded for their valuable votes. Sir Gilbert Heathcote 


is to be made a Peer; Mr. Barron, of Waterford, a Baronet; and General | 


Sharpe is to have the first vacant regiment of cavalry. —Correspondent of the 
Times. 


The Royal Dublin Society having refused to attend to the recommendations | 


of the Lord-Lieutenant for altering their regulations, received notice on Tues- 
day last that the Irish Estimates would not contain the usual grant of £5,000 
for the Society. 

The Post-office authorities have issued a notice stating that letters for Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, will in future be charged 
at ls. 2d. the half-ounce weight, being the usual packet-rate of 1s. 2d. for in- 
land colonial postage. Letters for Halifax,.Nova Scotia, will, however, be char- 
ged only Is. the half-ounce, as the packet delivers her mail at that port, and 
therefore no inland postage need be charged. 
mentioned places, if addressed * via Boston,” will also be charged only ls. for 
each half-ounce. 

The journals of the House of Lords give the following record of the trial of 
Lord Cardigan— 

“The Lord Denman sat Speaker. 
nesses ordered to attend forthwith. 


Earl of Cardigan, trial of. Several wit- 
House called over. Letters of excuses 
communicated by the Lord Speaker. Commission appointing a Lord High 
Steward read. Trial proceeded with. Indictment read, and the evidence for 
the prosecution closed. Objection taken by the counsel for the Earl of Car- 
digan, that the evidence failed to prove the identity of Captain Tuckett, as de- 
scribed in the indictment. ‘Then the Bishops desire leave to be absent when 
judgment is given upon the Earl of Cardigan; upon which leave is given. Ob- 
jections taken by the counsel for the Earl of Cardigan to the evidence; consi- 
dered. After some time, move that the House do now proceed to give their 
opinion, whether the said Earl is guilty or not guilty of the charge in the indict- 
meut. When each Peer present declared, upon his honour, Not Guilty. The 
Karl of Cardigan brought to the bar, and informed by the Lord High Steward 
that the Lords had unanimously declared him Not Guilty. And the commission 
was then dissolved. House resumed ; and adjourned to Friday next, at half- 
past three o'clock.” 

The Queen has resumed the habit of attending Divine service in public,which 
she had discontinued some time before her confinement until last week. On 
Sunday, her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and the Duchess 
of Kent, were at the Chapel Royal. 

The Globe favours its readers with the following announcement— 

‘Tt is stated in circles likely to be acquainted with the fact, that her Majesty 
1s again in an * interesting situation,’ at once exciting the hopes and sympathies 
of her layal subjects.” 

The accident to Prince Albert, and his rescue from the water by the Queen, 
are thus described in the Morning Herald— 

“ When Prince Albert broke through the ice on the lake in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, one day last week, his Royal Highness’s situation was far 
more perilous than the public were led to imagine; and had not her Majesty 
and the Honourable Miss Murray been fortunately close to the spot at the time, 
there is very little doubt that the result would have proved fatal to th Prince.— 
The water where the ict 
close to the shore ; and the sides of the bank afforded him no footing to ena- 
ble him to extricate himself without assistance. The Prince was in the water 
for upwards of three minutes,and went twice under before he could grasp the hand 
of her Majesty. The Honourable Mr. Murray, the Master of the Household, 
who was skating at a distant part of the gardens, hearing the screams of a fe- 
snale—which were those of Miss Murray—hastened to the spot from whence 
they proceeded ; where he arrived just as the Prince had been drageed on dry 
ground by the Queen. It was supposed by the Prince that, during the time 
his Royal Highness was immersed, he must have swallowed upwards of a 
pint of water.” 

A duel took place on Thursday Feb. 18, between Colonel Patterson, of the 
East India Company's service, and Mr. Robert Marsden, of Park Lodge, Re- 
gent’s Park. The parties met at daybreak, at the back of the Eyre Arms ta- 
vern; and at the second fire Colonel Patterson was severely wounded in the 
wrist. Itis said that the misunderstanding arose from a political dispute be- | 
tween the parties ; the Colonel having asserted at a dinner-party, in the pre- | 
sence of Mr. Marsden, that the supporters of Mr. O'Connell were “ political 
scoundrels ;"’ and Mr. Marsden, who is a warm advocate of O'Connell, appty- 


ing the term to himself, called upon the Colonel to apologize ; which was re- 


fused. | 


The adherence of Lord Ebrington to his rule of excluding Repealers from 
any Government appointment continues to excite the ire of the Repeal papers 
in Dublin. In the appointment ef the lists of Sheriffs, several have been pass 
ed over who stood first in the list, because they were known Repealers. 


making preparations for the Assizes when the appointment was annulled, and 
transferred to Mr. Daniel Mahony. 

An augmentation of the Army will take place within a very short period from 
the present time. The proposed increase will not exceed froom 2,000 to 3,000 
men. It is tobe effected by adding to the numerical strength of the different 
regiments ; the establishment of which will in all probability be increased from 
80V to 1,000 rank and tile. We have good reason to believe that a plan of this 
kind was several mouths ago submitted by Lord Hill for the final approval of 
her Majesty's Government, and that it will be almost immediately adopted.— 
nited Service Gazetle. 


~ 


Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, died in Paris on the Ist inst. 

A private letter from Syria states that the Polish Colonel Schultz, Governor 
of St. Jean d’Acre for Mehemet Ali, was then at Beyrout, and nearly well of 
the wounds he received from the explosion of the powder magazine of that for- 
tress. He was free, and when able to bear the fatigues of the journey he intends 
to sail for France. The Russians had claimed him from the Turks, but Lord 
Ponsonby would not suffer him to be given up 

The Augsburg Gazette announces officially the arrangement of the differen- 
ces that had occurred between the Court of Berlin and the Papal Government 
respecting the Archbishop of Cologne. 

Representation of London.—Sir Peter Laurie will be put 
next election of members of Parliament for the city. 


in nomination at the 


Lieutenant-Colonel M’Callum, commanding the Royal Marines in the Medi- 
terranean, has received the rank of Brigadier-General, and has appointed his 
son, Lieutenant M’Callum of the same corps, his aid-de-camp 

The ex King of Holland 
of King William Fre 
lebrated first of all in 
cording to tine 


~The Leipsic Gazette states, that the marriage 
derick of Holland with the Countess d’Oultremont was ce- 
French by a Protestant minister, and then by a priest ac- 

Roman Catholic ritual 

sy 1e > see < sat ' ° _ an " : 

The Presse estimates thc ition of France at 33.( 00,000 ; of whom only 
» « > »! et . . , 
200,000 are electors; and the Presse affirms that of those 200,000 one-fourth 
know not how to read or write 


> ’ ae ho | . —_ 
: Friday's ame tte contains an Order in Council, appointing the port of San 
Fernando, inthe island of Trinidad, a free port underthe regulation of an act 
entitled “* An Act to regulate the Trade of the British Possessions abroad.” 
t ’ r ? ’ , j . ‘Per . 
. A letter from Rome of the 12th instant states that the Dowager Queen of 
Naples arrived there on the Lith, and was rece ived by her daughter, Queen 


: poo 
Christina. Their Majesties intended to spend the Carnival at Rome. 
Mrs. Cockrell, 


the wealthy widow, has been married to the Earl of Eglin- 
ton. 


It is stated that in less than two months steam 


coaches will run daily on the 
common turnpike road between London and Birmn t 


rham 

There is a vessel only waiting for fair winds to leave this country on a per- 
fectly novel mission. The Hector, Captain Robert Freeman, 1s under engage- 
men‘ to cuavey Mr. Barclay, the Agent General for Jamaica, to Sierra Leone, 
in order to offer the natives of Africa a passage to the West Indies as free emi- 
grants, aud so to varticipate in pains, already en- 
joyed by their countrymen who have left their native land as slaves. They are | 
to be quite unfettered by engagements before embarkation, and fre: j 
their own « inp 


the advantages, without the 


to ch se 
< ; oyers and make their own terms on reaching their new 
Colonial Garett 


u0me.— 
Accounts trom Van 


the eats ie under Captain Ross, consisting of the Erebus and Terror, had 
arrived at bart Tow, 4 . . : 
ed at Hobart Town ; after having been at the Cape of Good Hope, St 


Helena, and Kerguelen’s Land, 


Dieman’s Land to the Ist September state that the scien. | 


All letters intended for the above- | 


broke was upwards of seven feet in depth, although | 


In the | 


case of Kerry, a Mr. Kean Mahony was appointed; and the Sub-Sheriff was | 


| ere John Lilly, not John Eliey, as erroneously stated ; the Christian 


dhe magnetic experiments which Captain | Lt G C Bailfie to be First Lt y Wilkinson, Feb 19 


Ross was charged with making, had, it is said, induced him to entertain the idea 
that he could solve the problem of magnetic influence, in so far as to establish 
the position that it does not depend upon the earth. 


The Paris and the London press cannot determine whether or not France 
| has begun to disarm: and the complicated mode in which our neighbours keep 
accounts in their affairs military helps the mystification, It is first announced 
‘that Marshal Soult has reduced the war-estimate of 1842 by twenty three mil- 
lions of francs, and the army of that year by sixty thousand men. Next it is 
denied that Marshal Soult has done “ any such thing.” Meanwhile. it is care- 
fully announced in the official paper, the Moniteur, that no representations have 
been made to France by the Four Powers on the subject of her armaments. 
| And it is then explained, that though Marshal Scultis to have as many men 
for 1842 as he originally proposed, he will allow a certain number to return 
| home, on leave of absence as it were, after a service of five instead of seven 
| years—that is in 1842—to form part of his intended reserve. It seems, then, 
that in point of fact, while the Marshal will have as many men on paper as he 
at first proposed, the actual number in barracks will be reduced by the amount 
of sixty thousand. ; 
The meaning of ll this puzzlement, about what looks like a plain matter, is 
perhaps illustrated by a circumstance which has been mentioned in the political 
circles of London. Of course, when the Moniteur authoritatively demed that 
the French Government had received pacific remonstrances from the Four 
Powers, that assertion was literally true. It does not follow, however, that 
France did not know that she was about to receive remonstrances ; and such re- 
presentations, it is thought, have been actually sent from London and received 
since the Moniteur’s formal contradiction. 
Government had taken the initiative, by making a small commencement In the 
| reductions to be demanded of it, and was thus enabled to meet the demand by 


| showing it to have been needless. Thus the Foreign Powers were to be satis- 
fied, while the dignity of France was saved. Friendly diplomatists could easily 
be made to understand that a reduction had actually been begun, however dis- 
guised by cross-accounts between levies and ** reserves.”’—Spectator. 

It would appear that the intercourse of the army with the press was giving 
| uneasiness to the Government. The Moniteur publishes a circular from Mar- 
shal Soult to the Lieutenant-Generalscommanding military divisions, express- 
ing his extreme dissatisfaction at perceiving in the newspapers letters from offi- 
cers of the army (and even pamphlets subscribed with their names) containing 
strictures on the military code. He intimates that any future offence of the kind 
would be punished by the forfeit ure of commissions and other penalties. 


Downing-street, Feb. 12.—The Queen has been pleased to app Maj.-Gen. Sir 
J. O'Halloran, of the Bengal Army, Knight Commander of the Most Honoura- 
ble Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order. 
War-Oftfice, Feb 16.--10th Regt of Light Drags: Lieut Lord F G © G Len- 
nox, from the 43d Ft, to be Lieut, by p, v Long, who rets.—13th Regt of Light 
Drags: Lieut S A Dickson, from the 32d Ft, to be Lieut, v. Browne, who exch. 
| —Ist, or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds: Capt the Hon A Gordon, to be Adjt, v. 
Hood, who res the Adjt only.—17th: Cor G Stevenson, from h-p of the 6th 
| Drags, to be Ens, v Wall, app Quartermaster to the 61st Ft; R B Codd, Gent, 
| to be Ens, by p, v Stevenson, who rets.—32d: Lieut D Browne, from the 13th 
Drags, to be Lieut, v Dickson, who exchs.—43d : Ens O A O Gore be be Lieut, 
by p, v Lord F Lennox, app tothe 10th Light Drags; WJ Paul, Geat, to be 
Ens, by p, v Gore.—50th: Assist-Surg J Burke, from the Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg, v Ellson, prom in the 90th Ft.—6Ist: Ens M Wall, from the 17th Ft, to 
| be Quartermaster, v Clarke, who rets upon h-p.—90th: Assist-Surg R Ellison, 
| from the 50th Ft, to be Surg, v Kinnis, app to the Staffi—Cape Mounted Rifle- 
| men: Lieut G T C Napier to be Capt, by p, v. Rishton, who rets ; nus F Camp- 
| bell to be Lieut, by p, v Napier ; J Borrow, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Campbell. 
) —Hospital Staff: To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces, W C Seaman, Gent, v 
| Jameson, whores; J E Curry, Gent, v Burke, app to 50th Ft. 

Errata in the Gazettes of the 15th and 26th of January, 1841.—53d Ft: For 
Assist-Surg T G Logan, M D, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Docker, 
whose app has been cane, read, v Docker, app to the 61st Ft. 5ith: ForE S 
Docker, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Everard, dec, read, Assist-Surg E S Docker, 

| from the 53d Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Everard, dec. 
War-Office, Feb 19.—6th Regt of Drags—C A J Roberts to be Lt by pur, 
v Mosley, who ret ; Ens J E Fleeming, from the 71st Ft, to be Cor, by pur, v 


Roberts. Scots’ Fusilier Gds—Lieat J Dalrymple to be Lt and Capt, by pur, 
v Drummond who ret ; H P Hepburn, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Dal- 
rymple. 9h Ft—T E B Dent, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Layard, promoted 


18th Ft—Ens J Cochraae to be Lt, without pur, v Vavasour, deceased ; Quar- 
termaster-Ser) P Simmons to be Ens, v Cochrane. 19th Ft—Lt W Bernard to 
be Capt, without pur, v Stirling, dec : Eus R Sanders to be Lt, v Bernard ; W 
M Farquharson, Gent, to be Ens, v Sanders. 26th—Ens A Miller to be Lieut, 
| without pur, v Williams, dec ; W W Turner, Gent, to be Ens, v Miller. 32d— 
| Ens T Robyns to be Lt, by pur, v Forsyth, who rets; F Power, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur,v Robyns. 44th—A Cary, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur, vice 
Cooke, dec. 71—The Hon A GC Chichester to be Ens, by pur, v Fleeming, 
appto the 6th Drags. 80th—LtG. Acklom, from h p of the 38th Ft, to be Lt, 
v Macdonald, prom ; Ens A W Riley to be Lt, by pur, v Acklom, who ret; G 
C G Bythesa, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Riley 
Memorandum.—The appointment of Assist-Surg E S Docker, in the 63d Ft, 
has not been cancelled, as stated in the Gazette of the 15th Jan. 1841, but he 
has been removed from that Regiment, tothe 54th Ft, and not the 6ist Regt, as 
stated in the 16th of Feb. 1841. : 
Office of Ordnance, Feb. 18. Ordnance Medical Department.—Assist Insp 
M Thomas to be Dep Insp Gen of Hospitals ; Surg E Simpson to be Senior 
Surg, with the rank of Staff Surg to the First Class : Assist-Surg T Colches- 
| terto be Surg 
War-Otlice, Feb, 26.—2d Regt of Drags Lt R S Forlong to be Capt by pur 
v Macquarie, who rets; Cor G A F Sullivan to be Lt by pur v Forlong; W 
Grant, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Sullivan. 6th Regt of Drags—Lieut W J T 
| Walker, from the 7Ist Ft, to be Lt, v Mansel, who exchs. 10th Regt of Light 
| Drags —Lt RH S Barry, from the 14tn Light Drags, to be Lt, v Lord FG 
Lenoox,appt'd to the 13th Lgt Drags. 13th Regt of Lgt Drags. —Lt Lord F G 
C G Lennox,from the 10th Lgt Drags, to be Lt v Boalth, appt’d to the 14th Lgt 
Drags; Cor J W M G Hughes, from the 14th Light Drags. to be Cor v Ros- 
ser, whoexchs. 14th Regt of Light Drags—Lt J Boalth, from the 13th Light 
Drags, to be Lt v S Barry, appointed to the 10i:h Light Drags; Cor C P Ros 
ser, fromthe 13th Light Drags, to be Cor v Hughes, who exchs. 2d Regt of It 
—Kus A J Otway, fromthe 5ist It, tobe Lt by pur v Keane, prom. [0th— 
Lt J G Paley to be Capt by pur v Lecky, who rets; Lt G H J Leigh, from h p 
of the 30th Ft, to be Lt, v Goode, prom; Ens J WE Penrose to be Lt by pur 
v Leigh, who rets; Ens G J Thomas to be Lt by pur v Paley ; H Fitz-Gerald, 
Gent, tobe Eus by purv Penrose; the Hon P F Lysaght to be Ens by pur v 
Thomas. 11th—Lt Col J 'T Pidgeon, from the h p Unatt, tobe Lt Col, vG L 
Goldie, who exchs, receiving the difference ; Ma) B V Deritzy to be Lt Col by 
pur v Pidgeon, who rets; Brevet Maj H K Bloomfield to be Maj by pur v De- 
rinzy ; Lt B C Mitford to be Capt, by pur v Bloomfield ; Ens W F Clerk to be 
Lt by pur v Mitford; Gent Cadet O F L Ward, from the Royal Mil Coll, to be 
Ens by pur v Clerk. 12th—Lt F G Hamley, to be Adj v Persse, who resigns 
the Adj'cy only. 21st—Assist Surg F Laing from the Staff, to be Assist Surg, 
v Richardson, who exchs. 24th—Assist Surg J Donald, from the Staff, to be 
| Assist Surg, v Drysdale, appt to the 33d Ft. 33d—Assist Surg J M Drysda 
| from the 24th Ft, to be Surg, v Hall, appt tothe Staff. 37th—H C Foss,Ge 
to be Asst-Surg, v Logie, dec. 42d—Asst-Surg J M‘Gregor, MD, to be Su 
v J Patterson, who rets upon h-p. 38lst—D Stephenson, Gent, to be Ens, by 
p, v Otway, promin the 2d Ft. 61st—LtH Mansel, from the 6th Drags, to be 
it, v Walker, who exchs; A Wedderburn, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Forbes, 
whose app has been canc. 74th—Asst-Surg W L Langley, MD, from the 
Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Hornbrook, dec. 31st—Ens F E Sorrell to be Lieut, 
without p, v Kerr, dec; DA Murray, Gent, to be Ensign, vice Sorrell S2d— 
Ens C T V Isaac to be Lieut, without p, ¥V Sherlock, dec; EnsG R Nicholis to 
be Lt, by p, v Isaac whose prom by p has been cane ; Quartermaster Serjeant B 
Stoodley to be Ens, v Nicholls. 93d—Lt R M Banner, to be Capt, by pur, v 
Trevelyan, who rets; Ens E D Macpherson to be Lieut, by p, v Banaer; RH 
Stewart, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Macpherson. Ist W I Regt—Ens M Mat- 
thews to be Lt, without p, v O'Donoghue, dec ; Ens P Hackett to be Lt, vice 
Matthews, whose prom on the 8th of January has been canc; W Stevens. 
Gent, tobe Ens, v Hackett Brevet—Maj T ‘W O M‘Niven, on h p Unatt, to 
have the local rank of Lieut-Col, on a particular service. Staff—Lieut-Col J 
Bazalgette, on h-p Unatt, to be Deputy Quartermaster-General to the Forces 
jin Nova Scotia, v Lt-Col Snodgrass, dec Hospita! Staff—Surg J Hall, MD, 
' from the 33d Fuot, to be Surg to the Forces, v Elliott, prom; Asst-Surg J 
Richardson, from the 21st Foot, tobe Asst-Surg, v Laing, who exchs. 7 
Asst-Surg to the Forces—A T English, Gent, v Donald, app tothe 24:| 
Memoranda—The names of the Lt, on h p of the Royal West India R 








To be 
1 Foot. 
ingers, 
hames of 
Ensign and Lieutenant Hepburn, of the Scots’ Fusilier Guards, are Henry 
Poole, not Henry Park, as before stated; the Christian name of Ens n New- 
comen, of the 59:h Fuot, is George only, not George Brabazon, as before 
stated ; 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 26 —Royal R 


gt of Artillery—First Lt J M‘Coy 
to be Sec Capt, v J A Wilson, seconded, as holding a civil employment: Sec 


Lt J J Brandling, to be First Lt v M‘Coy, Feb 19. Corps of Royal Engineers 
-Capt and Brevet Maj A Marshall to be Lt Co! v Sir F Smith, seconded, ba 
ving been appointed Inspector-General of Railways; Sec Capt H Sandham to 


Capt v Marshall; First Lt C C Wilkinson to be Sec Capt v Sandham ; Sec 


But in the mean time, the French | 


: | * There's enough of that just now,” said the locksmith. 


=o | 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ Boz.” 
CHAPTER III. AND IV. 

In the venerable suburb—it was a suburb once—of Clerkenwell, towardsthat 
part of its confines which is nearest to the Charter House, and in one of those 
cool, shady streets, of which a few, widely scattered and dispersed, yet remain 
in such old parts of the metropolis,—each tenement quietly vegetating like an 
ancient citizen who long ago retired from business, and dozing on in its infirmi- 
ty until in course of time it tumbles down, and is replaced by some extravagant 
young heir, flaunting in stucco and ornamental work, and all the vanities of mo- 
dern days,—in this quarter, and in a street of this description, the business of 
the present chapter lies. 

At the time of which it treats, though only six-and-sixty years ago,a very 
large part of what is London now had no existence. Even in the brains of the 
wildest speculators, there had sprung up no long rows” of streets connecting 
Highgate with Whitechapel, no assemblages of palaces in the swampy levels, 
nor little cities in the open fields. Although this part of town was then, as 
now, parcelled out in streets and plentifully peopled, it wore a different aspect, 
There were gardens to many of the houses, and trees by the pavement side ; 
with an air of freshness breathing up and down, which in these days would 
be sought in vain. Fields were nigh at hand, through which the New River 
took its winding course, and where there was merry hay-making in the summe 
time. Nature was not so far removed or hard to get at, as in these days ; and 
although there were busy trades in Clerkenwell,and working jewellers by scores, 
it was a purer place, with farm-houses nearer to it than many modern London- 
| ers would readily believe ; and lovers’ walks at no great distance, which turned 
| into squalid courts, long before the lovers of this age were born, or, as the phrase 





| goes, thought of. ; 
| In one of these streets, the cleanest of them all, and on the shady side of the 
| way—for good housewives know that sunlight damages their cherished furniture 
| and so choose the shade rather than its intrusive glare—there stood the house 
| with which we have to deal, It was a modest building, not over-newly fashion- 
| ed, not very straight, not large, not tall ; not bold-faced, with great staring win- 
dows, but a shy, blinking house, with a conical roof going up into a peak over its 
garret window of four small panes of glass, like a cocked hat on the head of an 
elderly gentleman with one eye. It was not built of brick or lofty stone, but 
of wood and plaster; it was not planned witha dull and wearisome regard to re- 
gularity, for no one window,matched the other, or seemed to have the slightest 
reference to anything besides itself. 

The shop—for it had a shop—was, with reference to the first floor, where 
shops usually are ; and there all resemblance between it and any other shop stop- 
ped short and ceased People who went in and out didn’t go upa flight of 
steps to it, or walk easily in upon a level with the street, but dived down three 
steep stairs, asinto acellar. Its floor was paved with stone and brick, as that 
of any other cellar might be; and in lieu of window framed and glazed it had a 
great black wooden flap or shutter, nearly breast high from the ground, which 
turned back inthe day time, admitting as much cold air as light, and very often 
more. Behind this shop was a wainscoted parlour, looking first intoa paved 
yard, and beyond that again into a little terrace garden, raised some few feet 
above it. Any stranger would have supposed that this wainscoted parlour, sa- 
ving for the door of communication by which he had entered, was cut off and de- 
tached from all the world; and indeed most strangers on their first entrance 
were observed to grow extremely thoughtful, as weighing and pondering in 
their minds whether the upper rooms were only approachable by ladders from 
without ; never suspecting that two of tie most unassuming and unlikely doors 
in existence, which the most ingenious mechanician ou earth must of necessity 
have supposed to be the doors of closets, opened out of this room—each without 
the smallest preparation, or so much asa quarter of an inch of passage—upon 
two dark winding flights of stairs, the one apward, the other downward ; which 
were the sole means of communication between that chamber and the other por- 
tions of the house. 

With all these oddities, there was not a neater, more scrupulously tidy, or 
more punctiliously ordered house, in Clerkenwell, in London, in all England. 
There were not cleaner windows, or whiter floors, or brighter stoves, or more 
highly shining articles of furniture in old mahogany ; there was not more rub- 
bing, scrubbing, burnishing and polishing, in the whole street put together. 
Nor was this excellence attained without some cost and trouble and great ex- 
penditure of voice, as the neighbours were frequently reminded when the good 
lady of the house overlooked and assisted in its being put to mghts on cleaning 
days; which were usually from Monday morning ull Saturday night, both days 
inclusive i 

Leaning against the door-post of this, his dwelling, the locksmith stood early 
on the morning after he had met with the wounded man, gazing disconsolately 
at a great wooden emblem of a key, painted in vivid yellow to resemble gold, 
whicen dangled from the house-frout, and swung to and fro with a mournful 
creaking noise, as if complaining that it had nothing to unlock. Sometimes he 
looked over his shoulder into the shop, which was so dark and dingy with nume- 
rous tokens of his trade, and so blackeved by the smoke of a little forge, near 
which his ‘prentice was at work, that it would have been difficult for one unused 
to such espials to have distinguished anything but various tools of uncouth 
make and shape, great bunches of rusty keys, fragments of iron, half-finished 
locks, and such like things, which garnished the walls and hung in clusters from 
the ceiling 

After along and patient contemplation of the golden key, and many such 
backward glances, Gabriel stepped into the road, and stole a look at the upper 
windows One of them chanced to be thrown open at the moment, and a ro- 
giush face met his; a face lighted up by the loveliest pair of sparkling eyes 
that ever locksmith looked upon; the tace of a pretty, laughing, girl ; dimpled 
and fresh, and healthful—the very impersonation of good-humour and bloom- 
Ing beauty. 

* Hush!’ she whispered, bending forward, and pointing archly to the window 
‘ M 


underneath, = 


Sully rt 


other ts still aslee p 
uv dear,” returned the locksmith in the same tone. 


she h id be: 


“You talk as if 
But I'm 


i asleep all night, instead of little more than half an hour. 
| The last few words he 


Sleep’s a blessing—no doubt about it.”’ 
muttered t uself 5 
‘How cruel of you to keep us up so late this morning, and never tell us 
where you were, orsend us word !"" sau the gul 
\h Dolly, Dolly !” returned the locksmith, shaking his head, and smiling, 
**how cruel of you to run up stairs to bed! Come down to breakfast, madcap, 
and come down lightly, or you'll wake your mother. She must be tired, I am 
sure—/ am!” 

Keeping these latter words to himself, and returning his daughter's nod, he 
Was passing Into the workshop, with the smile she had awakened still beaming 
ou his face, when he just caught sight of his ‘prentice’s brown paper cap 
ducking down to avoid observation, and shrinking from the window back to its 
feriner place,which the wearer no soonerreached than he beganto hammer lustily 
Listening again, Simon !’’ said Gabriel to himself. ‘* That’s bad. What in 
the name of wonder does he expect the girl to say, that I always catch him lis- 
tening when she speaks, and never at any othertime! A bad habit, Sim, a 
sneaking, underhanded way. Ah! you may hammer, but you won’t beat that 
out of me, if you work atit till your time’s up!” ; 

So saying, and shaking his head gravely, he re-entered the workshop, and con- 
| fronted the subject of these remarks 





| 
| 


‘** You needn't make 
any more of that confounded clatter. Breakfast’s ready.” 

“Sur,” said Sim, looking up with amazing politeness, and a peculiar little bow 
| cut short off at the neck, “I shall attend you immediately.’ 
muttered Gabriel, ‘that’s out of the ’Prentice’s Garland, or 
| the ’Prentice’s Delight, or the ’Prentice’s Warbler, or the ’Prentice’s Guide to 
the Gallows, orsome such improving text-book. Now he’s going to beautfy 
himself—here’s a precious locksmith !”’ 

Quite unconscious that his master was looking on from the dark corner by 
the parlour door, Sim threw off the paper cap, sprang from his seat, and in two 
| extraord.niry steps, something between skating and minuet dancing,.bounded to 
| a washing place at the other end of the shop, and there removed from his face 
and hands all traces of his previous work—practising the same step all the time 
| with the utmost gravity. This done, he drew from some concealed place a little 
scrap of looking-glass, and with its assistance arranged his hair, and ascertained 
the exact state of a little carbuncle on his nose Having now completed his 
toilet, he placed the fragment of mirror on a low bench, and looked over his 
| shoulder at so much of his legs as could be reflected in that small compass, with 
the greatest possible complacency and satisfaction. 

Sim, as he was called in the locksmith’s family, or Mr. Simon Tappertit, as he 
called himself, and required all men to style him out of doors, on holidays, and 
Sundays out,—was an old-fashioned, thin-faced, sleek-haired, sharp-nosed, small- 
eyed little fellow, very little more than five feet high, and thoroughly convinced 
in his own mind that he was above the middie size; rather tall, in fact, than 
otherwise. Of his figure, which was well enough formed, though somewiat of 
the leanest, he entertained the highest admiration ; and with his legs, which, in 
knee-breeches, were perfect curiosities of littleness, he was enraptured to a de- 
gree amounting to enthusiasm. He also had some majestic, shadowy ideas, 
which had never been quite fathomed by his most intimate friends, concerning the 
power of his eye. Indeed he had been known to go so far as to boast that he 
could utterly quell and subdue the haughtiest beauty by a simple process, which 

etermed ‘eyeing her over ;"’ but it must be added, that neither of this f* 
culty, nor of the power he claimed to have, through the same gift, of van- 
quishing and heaving down dumb animals, even in a rabid state, had he ever fur- 
nished evidence which could be deemed quite satisfactory and conclusive. 

It may be inferred from these premises, that in the small body of Mr. Tapper 
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ocked up an ambitious and aspiring soul. As certain liquors, con- 
too cramped in their dimensions, will ferment, and fret, and chafe 
in their imprisonment, so the spiritual essence or soul of Mr. Tappertit would 
. times fume within that precious cask, his body, until, with great foam and 
om and splutter, it would force a vent, and carry all before it. It was his cus- 
rer to remark, in reference to any one of these occasions, that his soul had got 
into his head ; and in this novel kind of intoxication many scraps and mishaps 
befel him, which he had frequently concealed with no small difficulty from his 
vey ene among the other fancies upon which his before-mentioned soul 
was for ever feasting and regaling itself (and which fancies, like the liver of 
Prometheus, grew as they were fed upon), hada mighty notion of his order ; 
and had been heard by the servant-maid openly expressing his regret that the 
‘prentices no longer carried clubs wherewith to mace the citizens : that was his 
strong expression. He was likewise reported to have said that in former times a 
stigma had been cast upon the body by the execution of George Barnwell, to 
which they should not have basely submitted, but should have demanded him of 
the legislature—temperately at first ; then by an appeal to arms, if necessary— 
to be dealt with as they in their wisdom might think fit. These thoughts always 
led him to consider what a glorious engine the ‘prentices might yet become if 
they had but a master spirit at their head; and then he would darkly, and to the 
terror of his hearers, hint at certain reckless fellows that he kuew of, and at a 
certain Lion Heart ready to become their captain, who, once afoot, would make 
the Lord Mayor tremble on his throne. : vise ' 

In respect of dress and personal decorations, Sim Tappertit, was no less of an 
adventurous and enterprising character. He had been seen, beyond dispute, to 
pull off rutiles of the finest quality at the corner of the street on Sunday nights, 
and to put them carefully in his pocket before returning home ; and it was 
quite notorious that on all great holiday occasions it was his habit to exchange 
his plain steel knee-buckles for a pair of glittering paste, under cover of a 
friendly post, planted most conveniently in the same spot. Add to this that he 
was in years just twenty, his looks much older, and in conceit at least two 
hundred ; that he had no objection to be jested with touching his admiration of 
his master’s daughter; and had even, when called upon at a certain obscure 
tavern to pledge the lady whom he honoured with his love, toasted, with many 
winks and leers, a fair creature whose Christian name, he said, began with a 
D— ;—and as much is known of Sim Tappertit, who has by this time fol- 
lowed the locksmith in to breakfast, as is necessary to be known in making his 
acquaintance. , ' 

It was a substantial meal; for over and above the ordinary tea equipape, the 
board creaked beneath the weight of a jolly round of beef, a ham of the first 


magnitude, and sundry towers of buttered Yorkshire cake, piled slice upon! 


slice in most alluring order. There was also a goodly jug of well-browned 
clay, fashioned into the form of an old gentleman, not by any means unlike the 
locksmith, atop of whose bald head wasa fine white froth answering to his wig, 
indicative, beyond dispute, of sparkling home-brewed ale. But better far than 
fair home-brewed, or Yorkshire cake, or ham, or beef, or anything to eat or 
drink that earth or air or water can supply, there sat, presiding over all, the lock- 
smith's rosy daughter, before whose dark eyes even beef grew insignificant, 
and malt became as nothing. 

Fathers should never kiss there daughters when young menare by. It’s too 
much. There are bounds to human endurance. So thought Sim Tappertit 
when Gabriel drew those rosy lips to his—those lips within Sim’s reach from 
day to day, and yet so faroff. He hadarespect for his master, but he wished 
the Yorkshire cake might choke him. 

« Father,” said the locksmith’s daughter, when this salute was over, and they 
took their seats at table, ‘‘ what is this 1 hear about last night!” 

“ All true, my dear; true as the Gospel, Doll.” 

“ Young Mr. Chester robbed, and lying wounded in the road, when you came 

”” 

“ Ay—Mr. Edward. And beside him, Barnaby, calling for help with all his 
might. It was well it happened as it did ; for the road’s a lonely one, the hour 
was late, and, the night being cold, and poor Barnaby even less sensible than 
usual from surprise and fright, the young gentleman might have met his death in 
a very short time.” 

‘“T dread to think of it!” cried his daughter with a shudder. ‘* How did you 
know him?!” 

“Know him!” returned the locksmith. ‘I did'nt know him—how could 
I? I had never seen him, often as I had heard and spoken of him. I took 
him to Mrs. Rudge’s ; and she no sooner saw him than the truth came 
out.” 

‘‘ Miss Emma, father—If this news should reach her, enlarged upon as it is 
sure to be, she will be distracted.” 

“Why, luokye there again, how a man suffers for being good-ratured,” 
said the locksmith. ‘Miss Emma was with her uncle at the masquerade at 
Carlisle House, where she had gone, as the people at the Warren told me, 
sorely against her will. What does your blockhead father when he and Mrs 
Rudge have !aid heads together, but goes there when he onght to be abed, 
makes interest with his friend the doorkeeper, slips him on a mask and domino, 
and mixes with the masquers.” 

“ And like himself to do so!’ cried the girl, putting her fair arm round his 
neck, and giving him a most enthusiastic kiss. 

“ Like himself !”’ repeated Gabriel, affecting to grumble, but evidently de- 
lighted with the part he had taken, and with her praise. ‘ Very like himself— 
so your mother said. However, he mingled with the crowd, and prettily wor- 
ried and badgered he was, I warraut you, with people squeaking, ‘Don’t you 
know me?’ and ‘ i’ve found you out,’ and all that kind of nonsense in his ears. 
He might have wandered on till now, but in a little room there was a young 
lady who had taken off her mask, on account of the place being very warm, and 
was sitting there alone.” 

*« And that was she?” said his daughter hastily. 

‘“ And that was she,” replied the locksmith ; ‘‘and I no sooner whispered 
to her what the matter was—as softly, Doll, and with nearly as much art as 
you could have used yourself—than she gives a kind of scream and faints 
away.” 

“What did you do—what happened next '” asked his daughter 

“* Why, the masks came flocking round, with a general noise and hubbub, 
and I thought myself in luck to get clear off, that’s all,” rejoined the locksmith. 
** What happened when I reached home you may guess, if you didn’t hear it. 
Ah! Well, it’s a poor heart that never rejoices.—Put Toby this way, my 
dear.” 


This Toby was the brown jug of which previous mention has been made. | 


Applying his lips to the worthy old gentleman’s benevolent forehead, the lock- 
smith, who had all this time been ravaging among the eatables, kept them there 
so long, at the same time raising the vessel slowly in the air, that at length To- 
by stood on his head upon his nose, when he smacked his lips, and set him on 
the table again with fond reluctance. 

Although Sim Tappertit had taken no share in this conversation, no part of 
it being addressed to him, he had not been wanting in such silent manifesiations 


of astonishment, as he deemed most compatible with the favourable display of ; 


his eyes. Regarding the pause which now ensued,as a particularly advantageous 
opportanity for doing great execution with them upon the locksmith’s daughter 
(who he had no doubt was looking at him in mute admiration), he began to screw 
and twist his face, and especially those features, intu such extraordinary, hide- 
ous, and unparalleled contortions, that Gabriel, who happened to look towards 
him, was stricken with amazement. 

“Why, what the devil’s the matter with the lad! 
he choking ?” 

“Who !”” demanded Sim, with some disdain. 

“Who! why, you,” returned his master. ‘* What do you mean by making 
those horrible faces over your breakfast t”’ 

‘* Faces are matters of taste, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, rather discomfited : not 
the less so because he saw the locksmith’s daughter smiling. 

“Sim,” rejoined Gabriel, laughing heartily. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool, for I'd rather 
see vou in your senses. These young fellows,” he added, turning to his daughter, 
*‘are always committing some folly or another. There was a quarrel between 
Joe Willet and old John last night—though I can't say Joe was much in fault 
either. He'll be missing one of these mornings, and will have gone away upon 
some wild-goose errand, seeking his fortune. Why, what’s the matter, 
Doll ? You are making faces now. © The girls are as bad as the boys 
every bit !” 

‘It's the tea,” said Dolly, turning alte rnately very red and very white, which 
is no doubt the effect of a slight scald—* so very hot.” 

Mr. Tappertit looked immensely big at a quartern loaf on the table and 
breathed hard. ’ 

“Ts that all?” returned the locksmith. ‘* Putsome more milk in it. Yes, I 
am sorry for Joe, because he is a likely young fellow, and gains upon one 
every time one sees him. But he’ll start off you'll find. Indeed he told me 
as much himself!” 

“Indeed!” cried Dolly in a faint voice. ‘ In—deed ! 

“‘Ts the tea tickling yuur throat still. my dear?” said the locksm 

But before his daughter could make him any answer, she was taken with a 
troublesome cough, and it Was sucha very unpleasat t cough, that when she 
left off the tears were starting in her bright eyes. The good-natured lock- 
smith was still patting ber on the back and applying such gentle restoratives, 
when a message arrived from Mrs. Varden, making known to all whom it might 
concer, that she felt too much indisposed to rise after her great agitation and 
anxiety of the previous night; and therefore desired to be immediately accom- 


’ criedthe locksmith. ‘Ts 
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buttered toast, a middling-sized dish of beef and ham cut thin, and the Protest- 
ant Manual in two volumes post octavo. Like some other ladies who in remote | 
ages fourished upon this globe, Mrs. Varden was most devout when most ill- 
tempered. Whenever she and her husband were at unusual variance, then the 
Protestant Manual was in high feather. 

Knowing from experience what these requests portended, the triumvirate 
broke up: Dolly to see the orders executed with all despatch ; Gabriel to 
out-of-door work in his little chaise; and Sim to his daily duty in the work- | 
shop, to which retreat he carried the big look, although the loaf remained 
behind. 

Indeed the big look increased immensely, and when be had tied his apron on grew | 
quite gigantic. It was not uutil he had several times walked up and down with 
folded arms, and the longest strides he could take, and had kicked a great 
many small articles out of his way, that his lip began to curl. At length a | 
gloomy derision came upon his features, and he smiled; uttering meauwhile 
with supreme contempt the monosyllable * Joe!” | 

“T eyed her over while he talked about the fellow,” he said, “and that was | 
of course the reason of her being confused. Joe!” 

He walked up and down again much quicker than before, and if possible with | 
longer strides ; sometimes stopping to take a glance at his legs, and sometimes | 
to jerk out as it were, and cast from him another “Joe!” In the course of 
quarter an hour or so he again assumed the paper cap and tried to work. No. | 
It could not be done. 

“Tl do nothing to-day” said Mr. Tappertit, dashing it down again, “ but | 
grind. I'll grind up all the tools. Grinding will suit my present humour well. 
Joe!” | 

Whirr-r-t-r. ‘The grindstone was soon in motion ; the sparks were flying off 
in showers. This was the occupation for his heated spirit. . 

Whirr-r-r-r-r-r. 

‘Something will come of this!" said Mr. Tappertit, pausing as if in triumph, 
and wiping his heated face upon his sleeve. ‘* Something will come of this. 1 
hope it mayn’t be human gore.” 

Whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r, ‘ 

CHAPTER VY. 

As soon as the business of the day was over, the locksmith sallied forth 
alone to visit the wounded gentleman and ascertain the progress of his recovery. 
The house where he had left him was ina by-street in Southwark, not far from 
London Bridge : and thither he hied with all speed, bent upon returning with 
as little delay as might be, and getting to bed betimes. 

The evening was boisterous—scarcely better than the previous night had 
been. It was not easy for a stout man like Gabriel to keep his legs at the 
street corners, or to make head against the high wind; which often fairly got 
the better of him, and drove him back some paces, or in defiance of all his 
energy, forced him to take shelter in an arch or doorway until the fury of the 
gust was spent. Occasionally a hat or wig, or both, came spinning and trundling 
past him, like a mad thing; while the more serious spectacle of falling tiles and 
slates, or of masses of brick and mortar or fragments of stone-coping rattling 
upon the pavement near at hand, and splitting into fragments, did not increase 
the pleasure of the journey, or make the way less dreary. 

“A trying night fora man like me to walk in!” said the locksmith, as he 
knocked softly at the widow’s door. “I'd rather be in old John’s chimney- 
corner, faith !” ; 

** Who’s there ?’’ demanded a woman’s voice from within. Being answered, 
it added a hasty word of welcome, and the door was quickly opened. 

She was about forty—perhaps two or three years older—with a cheerful as- 
pect, and a face that had once been pretty. It bore traces of affliction and care, 
but they were of an old date, and Time had smoothed them. Any one who had 
bestowed but a casual glance on Barnaby might have known that this wes his 
mother, from the strong resemblance between them ; but where in his face there 
was wildness and vacancy, in hers there was the patient composure of long ef- 
fort and quiet resignation. 

One thing about phis face was very strange and startling. You could not look 
upon it in its most cheerful mood without feeling that it had some extraordinary 
capacity of expressing terror. It was not onthe surface. It was in no one 
feature that it lingered. You could not take the eyes, or mouth, or lines upon 
the cheek, and say, if this or that were otherwise, it would not be so. Yet there 
it always lurked—something for ever dimly seen, but ever there, and never ab- 
sent fora moment. It was the faintest, palest shadow of some look, to which 
an instant of intense and most unutterable horror only could have given birth; 
but indistinct and feeble as it was, it did suggest what that look must have been, 
and fixed it in the mind as if it had had existence in a dream. 

More faintly imaged, and wanting force and purpose, as it were, because of his 


He rushed out upon the instant. There, at last, was that dreadful look— 
the very one he seemed to know so well and yet had never seen before—upon 


her face. There she stood, frozen to the ground, gazing with starting e 
’ ’ yes, 
and livid cheeks, and every feature fixed and ghastly, upon the man le had 





encountered in the dark last night. His eyes met those of the locksmith. 


It — but a flash, an instant, a breath upon a polished glass, and he was 
gone. : 

The locksmith was upon him—had the skirts of his streaming garment al- 
most in his grasp—when his arms were tightly clutched, and the widow flung 
herself upon the ground before him. 

‘The other way—the other way,” she cried. ‘He went the other way. 
Turn—turn.” 

“The other way! I see him now,” rejoined the locksmith, pointing— 
“‘yonder—there—there is his shadow passing by that light. What—who is 


| this? Let me go.” 


‘Come back, come back!" exclaimed the woman, wrestling with and — 
e 


ing him; * Do not touch him on your life. I charge you, come back, 


carries other lives besides his own. Come back!” 

‘* What does this mean?” cried the locksmith. 

_ “No matter what it means, don’t ask, don’t speak, don’t think about it. He 
is not to be followed, checked, or stopped. Come back !” 

The o'd man looked at her in wonder, as she writhed and clung about him ; 
and, borne down by her passion, suffered her to drag him into the house. It 
was not until she had chained and double-locked the door, fastened every bolt 
and bar with the heat and fury of a maniac, and drawn him back into the room, 
that she turned upon him once again that stony look of horror, and, sinking down 
peg chair, covered her face, and shuddered, as though the hand of death were 
on her 


CHAPTER VI. 


Beyond all measure astonished by the strange occurrences which had passed 
with se much violence and rapidity, the locksmith gazed upon the shuddering 
figure in the chair like one half stupified, and would have gazed much longer, 
had not his tongue been loosened by compassion and humanity. 

“You are ill,” said Gabriel. Let me call some neighbor in.” 

‘* Not for the world,” she rejoined, motioning to him with her trembling hand, 
— still holding her face averted, “It is enough that you have been by, to see 
this.” 

‘Nay, more than enough—or less,” said Gabriel. 

‘Be it so,” she returned. “As you like. Ask me no questions, I entreat 
you.”’ 

‘** Neighbor,” said the locksmith, after a pause. ‘Ts this fair, or reasonable, 
or just to yourself! Is it like you, who have known me so long and sought my 
advice in all matters—like you, who froma girl have had a strong mind and a 
staunch heart?” 

“I have had need of them,” she replied. ‘TI am growing old, both in years 
and care. Perhaps that, and too much trial, have made them weaker than they 
used to be. Do not speak to me.” 

‘How can I see what I have seen, and hold my peace!” returned the lock- 
omith. ‘““Who was that man, and why has his coming made this change in 

ou? 

She was silent but clung to the chair as though to save herself from falling to 
the — 

**] take the license of an old acquaintance, Mary,” said the locksmith, “ who 
has ever had a warm regard for you, and may be has tried to prove it when he 
could. Who is this ill-favored man, and what has he to do with yout’ How 
does he know and why does he haunt this house, whispering through chinks and 
crevices, as if there was that between him and you, which neither durst so much 
as speak aloudof! Who is he?” 

‘You do well to say he haunts this honse,” returned the widow faintly. “ His 
shadow has been upon it and me, in light and darkness, at noonday and midnight. 
And now, at last, he has come in the body !”’ 

‘But he wouldn’t have gone in the body,” returned the locksmith with 
— irritation, ‘if you had left my arms and legs at liberty. What riddle is 
this ?” 

‘It is one,” she answered, rising as she spoke, ‘that must remain for ever 
as it is. I dare not say more than that.” 

“Dare not !” repeated the wondering locksmith. 

‘* Do not press me,” she replied. “fam sick and faint, and every faculty of 
life seems dead within me.—No !—Do not touch me, either.” 

Gabriel, who had stepped forward to render her assistance, fell back as she 
made this hasty exclamation, and regarded her in silent wonder. 





darkened intellect, there was this same stamp upon the son. Seen ina picture, 
it must have had some legend with it, and would have haunted those who looked 
upon the canvas. They who knew the Maypole story, and could remember what 
the widow was, before her husband's and his master’s murder, understood it well. 
They recollected how the change had come, and could call to mind that when 
her son was born, upon the very day the deed was known, he bore upon his wrist 
what seemed a smear of blood but half washed out. 

‘“God save you, neighbour,” said the locksmith, as he followed her with 
the air of an old friend into a little parlour where a cheerful fire was burning. 

** And you,” she answered, smiling. ‘* Your kind heart has brought you here 
again. Nothing willkeep you at home, I know of old, if there are friends to 
serve or comfort, out of doors.” 

“ Tut, tut,” returned the locksmith, rubbing his hands and warming them. 
‘** You women are such talkers. What of the patient, neighbour?” 





‘He is sleeping now. He was very restless towards daylight, and for some 
| hours tossed and tumbled sadly. But the fever has left him, and the doctor says 
‘he will soon mend. He must not be removed until to-morrow.” 
| “* He has had visitors to-day humph ?” said Gabriel, slyly. 
| ‘Yes. Old Mr. Chester has been here ever since we sent for him, and had 
not been gone many minutes when you knocked.” 
‘No ladies !” said Gabriel, elevating his eyebrows and looking disappoited. 
‘A letter,”’ replied the widow. 
“Come. That’s better than nothing! 


’ 





” cried the locksmith. ‘‘ Who was the 
bearer?” 

‘* Barnaby, of course.” 

‘‘ Barnaby's a jewel !”’ said Varden ; and comes and goes with ease where we 
who think ourselves much wiser would make but a poor hand of it. He is noi out 
wandering, again, I hope ?”’ 

“ Thank Heaven he is in his bed ; having been up all night, as you know, and 
on his feet all day. He was quite tired out. Ah, neighbor, if I could but see 
| him oftener so—if J could but tame down that terrible restlessness—”’ 

“In good time,” said the locksmith kindly, ‘* in good time—don't be down- 
; hearted. ‘To my mindhe grows wiser every day.” 
‘ The widow shook herhead. And yet, though she knew the locksmith sought 
to cheer her, and spoke from no conviction of his own, she was glad to hear even 
this praise of her poer benighted son. 

‘He will be a ‘cute man yet,” resumed the locksmith. ‘Take care, when 
we are growing old and foolish, Barnaby doesn’t put us to the blush, that’s 

all. But our other friend,” he added, looking under the table and about the 
floor—* sharpest and cunningest of all the sharp and cunning ones—where’s he ?” 

‘‘In Barnaby’s room,” rejoined the widow, with a faint smile. 

' «Ah! He’s a knowing blade !” said Varden, shaking his head. “ I should be 
sorry to talk secrets before him. Oh! He’sa deep customer. I've no doubt 
he can read and write and cast accounts if he chooses. What was that—him 
| tapping at the door?” 
| 
H 
| 


‘*No,” returned the widow. “It was in the street,I think. Hark! Yes. 
There again ! "Tis some one knocking softly at the shutter. Who can it be!” 

They had been speaking in a low tone, for the invalid lay overhead, and the 
walls and ceilings being thin and poorly built,the sound of their voices might oth- | 
erwise have disturbed his slumber. The party without, whoever it was, could 
have stood close to the shutter without hearing anything spoken ; and, seeing 
the light through the chinks and finding all so quiet, might have been persuaded 
that only one person was there. 

‘* Some thief or ruffian, maybe,” said the locksmith. ‘“ Give me the light.” | 

‘No, no,” she returned hastily. ‘Such visitors have never come to this 
poor dwelling. Do youstay here. You're within call, at the worst. I would 
rather go myself—alone.” 

“Why ?”” said the locksmith, unwillingly relinquishing the eandle he had 
caught up from the table. 

* Because—I don’t know why—because the wish is strong upon me,” she re- 
joined. ‘* There again—do not detain me, I beg of you !” 

Gabriel looked at her, in great surprise to see one who was usually so mild 
and quiet thus agitate d, and with so little cause. She left the room and closed 
the door behind her. She stood fora moment as if hesitating, with her hand 
upon the lock. In this short interval the knocking came again, and a voice 
close to the window—a voice the locksmith seemed to recollect,and to have some 
disagreeable association with—whispered “* Make haste.” 

The words were uttered in that low distinct voice which finds its way $0 
readily to sleepers’ ears, and wakes them ina fright. For a moment It star-| 
tled even the locksmith ; who involuntarily drew back from the window, and | 


listened. 

The wind rumbling in the chimney made it difficult to hear what passed, but 
he could tell that the door was opened, that there was the tread of a man upon 
the creaking boards, and then a moment’s silence—broken by a suppressed 
something which was not a shriek, or groan, or cry for help, and yet might 
have been either or all tliree ; and the words ‘* My God !”’ uttered in a voice it 
chilled him to hear. 





modated with the little black tea-pot of strong mixed tea, a couple of rounds of 





‘*Let me go ty way alone,” said she in a low voice, ‘‘and let the hands of 

| no honest man touch mine to-night.” When she had tottered to the door, she 
turned, and added with a stronger effort, “This is a secret, which, of necessity, 
I trust toyou. You are atrue man. As you have ever been good and kind to 
me,—keep it. If any noise was heard above, make some excuse—say anything 
but what you really saw, and never let a word or look between us, recall this 
circumstance. I trust to you. Mind, I trust to you. How much I trust, you 
never can conceive.” 

Fixing her eyes upon him for an instant, she withdrew, and left him there 
alone. 

Gabriel, not knowing what to think, stood staring at the door with a counte- 
| nance full of surprise and dismay. The more he pondered on what had passed, 
| the less able he was to give it any favorable interpretation. To find this widow 

woman, whose life for so many years bad been supposed to be one of solitude 
| and retirement, and who, in her quiet suffering character, had gained the good 
opinion and respect of all who knew her—to find her linked mysteriously with 
au ill-omened man, alarmed at his appearance, and yet favoring his escape, was 
| a discovery that pained as much as it startled him. Her reliance on his secrecy, 
and his tacit acquiescence, increased his distress of mind. If he had spoken 
| boldly, persisted in questioning her, detained her when she rose to leave the 
| room, made any kind of protest, instead of silently compromising himself, as 
| he felt he had done, he would have been more at ease. 
| ‘ Why did I let her say it wasa secret, and she trusted it to me!” said Ga- 
| briel, putting bis wig on one side to scratch his head with greater ease, and look- 
| ing ruefully at the fire. ‘I have no more readiness than old John himself. Why 
| didn’t I say firmly, ‘ You have no right to such secrets, and I demand of you to 
| tell me what this means,’ instead of standing gaping at her, like an old moon- 
|calf as I am! But there's my weakness. 1 can be obstinate enough with 
| men if need be, but women may twist me round their fingers at their pleasure.” 

He took his wig off outright as he made this reflection, and warming his 
handkerchief at the fire began to rub and polish his bald head with it, until it 
glistened again. 

‘And yet,” said the locksmith, softening under this soothing process, and 
stopping to smile, “it may be nothing. Any drunken brawler trying to make 
his way into the house, would have alarmed a quiet soul like her. But then” 
—and here was the vexation—“ how it came to be that man—how comes he to 
| have this influence over her; how came she to favor his getting away from me ; 
| and more than all, how came she not to say it was a sudden fright, and nothin 
|more' It’s a sad thing to have, in one minute, reason to mistrust a person 

have known so long, and an old sweetheart into the bargain; but what else can 
| I do, with all this upon my mind !—* Is that Barnaby outside there 1” 

“Ay!” he cried, looking in and nodding. “ Sure enough it’s Barnaby—how 
did you guess ?” 

“ By your shadow,” said the locksmith. 

“Oho!” cried Barnaby, glancing over his shoulder, ‘‘ He’s a merry fellow, 
that shadow, and keeps close to me, though I am silly. We have such pranks, 
such walks, such runs, such gambols on the grass. Sometimes he'll be half as 
tall as a church steeple, and sometimes no bigger than a dwarf. Now he goes 
on before, and now behind, and anon he’ll be stealing slyly on, on this side, or on 
that, stopping whenever I stop, and thinking I can’t see him, though I have my 
eye on him sharp enough. Oh! he’s a merry fellow. Tell me—is he silly too? 
I think he is.” 

* Why?” asked Gabriel. 

“ Because he never tires of moeking me, but does it all day long. Why don’t 
you come?”’ 

‘* Where ?” 

“Up stairs. He wants you. Stay—where’s his shadow’? Come. You'rea 
wise man; tell me that.” 

‘ Beside him, Barnaby ; beside him, I suppose,”’ returned the locksmith. 

“No!” he replied, shaking his head. ‘ Guess again.” 

‘Gone out a walking, maybe ?” : 

‘He has changed shadows with a woman,” the idiot whispered in his ear, and 
then fell back with a look of triumph. ‘“ Her shadow’s always with him, and his 
with her. That's sport I think, eh?” 

* Barnaby,” said the locksmith, with a grave look ; “come hither, lad.” 

“T know what you want to say. I know!” he replied, keeping away from 
him. “But I'm cunning, I'm silent. {I only say so much to you—are you 
ready?” As he spoke, he caught up the light, and waved it with a wild laugh 
above his head. , 

“ Softly—gently,” said the locksmith, exerting all his influence to keep him 
calm and quiet. *‘*I thought you had been asleep. a 

“So I have been asleep,” he rejoined with widely-opened eyes. ‘‘ There have 
been great faces coming and going—close to my face, and then a mile away— 
low places to creep through, whether | would or no—high churches to fall down 
from—strange creatures crowded up together neck and heels, to sit upon the bed 
—that’s sleep, eh?” ; 

* Dreams, Barnaby, dreams,” said the locksmith. 
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“ Dreams! he echoed softly, drawing closer to him. Those are not 
dreams.” 

* What are,” replied the locksmith, “ if they are not?” 

“1 dreamed,” said Barnaby, passing his arm through Vardens’s, and peering 
close into his face as he answered in a whisper, * I dreamed jast now that some- 
thing—it was in the shape of a man—followed me—came softly after me— 
wouldn't let me be—but was always hiding and crouching, like a cat in dark cor- 
ners, waiting till I should pass; when it crept out and came softly after me.— 
Did you ever see me run !” 

“Many a time you know.” 

“ You never saw me run as I did in thisdream. Still it came creeping on to 
worry me. Nearer, nearer, nearer—I ran faster—leaped—sprung out of bed, 
and to the window—and there, in the street below—but he is waiting for us 
Are you coming !” 

“What in the street below, dear Barnaby!” said Varden, imagining that he 
traced some connexion between this vision and what had actually occurred. 

Barnaty looked into his face, muttered incoberently, waved the light above 
his head again, laughed, and drawing the locksmith's arm more tightly through 
his own, led him up stairs in silence. 

They entered a homely bedchamber, garnished in a scanty way with chairs 
whose spindle-shanks bespoke their age, and other furniture of very little worth ; 
but clean and neatly kept. Reclining in an easy chair before the tire, pale and 
weak from the waste of blood, was Edward Chester, the young gentleman that 
had been the first to quit the Maypole on the previous night, who, extending his 
hand to the locksmith, welcomed him as his preserver and friend. 

‘Say no more, sir, say no more,” said Gabriel. ‘I hope [ would have done 
at least as much for any man in such a strait, and most of all for you, sir. A 
certain young lady,” he added, with some hesitation, ** has done us many a kind 
turn, and we naturally feel—I hope I give you no offence in saying this, sir!” 

The young man smiled and shook his head ; at the same time moving in his 
chair asif in pain. 

“‘Tt's no great matter,” he said, in answering to the blacksmith’s sympathising 
look, “a mere uneasiness arisiag at least as much from being cooped up here, 
as from the slight wound I have, or from the loss of blood. Be seated, Mr. 
Varden.” 

“Tf I may make so bold, Mr. Edward, as to lean upon your chair,” returned 
the locksmith, accommodating his action to his speech, and bending over him, 
“Pll stand here, for the convenience of speaking low. Barnaby is not in his 
quietest humor to-night, and at such times talking never does him good.” 

They both glanced at the object of this remark, who had taken a seat on the 
other side of the fire, and, smiling vacantly, was making puzzles on his fingers, 
with a skein of twine. 

“ Pray, tell me, sir,” said Varden dropping his voice stil] lower, ‘* exactly what 
happened last night. I have my reason for inquiring. You left the Maypole, 
alone!” 

“ And walked home alone, until T had nearly reached the place where you 
found me, when I heard the gallop of a horse.” 

“—Behind you ?” said the locksmith. 

“Indeed, yes—behind me. It wasa single rider, who soon overtook me, and 
checking his horse, inquired the way to London.” 

“You were on the alert, sir, knowing how many highwaymen there are, scour- 
ing the roads in all directions!" said Varden 

**T was, but I only had a stick, having imprudently left my pistols in their hol- 
ster-case with the landlord's son. I directed him as he desired. Before the 
words had fairly passed my lips, he rode upon me furiously, as if bent on tramp- 
ling me down beneath his horse’s hoofs. In starting aside I slipped and fell. 
You found me with this stab and an ugly bruise or two, and without my purse— 
in which he found little enough for his pains. And now, Mr. Varden,” he added, 
shaking the locksmith by the hand, “saving the extent of my gratitude to you, 
you know as much as I.”’ 

** Except,” said Gabriel, bending down yet more, and looking cautiously tow- 
ards their silent neighbor, “‘ except in respect of the robber himself. What like 
was he sir! Speak low, if you please. Barnaby means no harm, but I have 
watched him oftener than you, and I know, little as you would think it, that he’s 
listening now.” : 

It required a strong confidence in the locksmith’s veracity to lead any one to 
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this belief, for every sense and faculty that Barnaby possessed, seemed to be | 





fixed upon his game, to the exclusion of all other things. Something in the 
young man’s face expressed this opinion, for Gabriel repeated what he had just 
said, more earnestly than before, and with another glance towards Barnaby, again 
asked what like the man was 

‘The night was so dark,’’ said Edward, “ the 
wrapped and mufted up, that I can hardly say. It seems that- 

** Don’t mention his name, sir,” returned the locksmith, following his look to- 
wards Barnaby ; * [ know fe saw him. I want to know what you saw.” 

** All I wemember is,” said Edward, ‘that as he checked his horse his hat was 
blown off. He caught it and replaced it on his head, which I observed was 
bound with a dark handkerchief. A stranger entered the Maypole while | 
was there, whom I had not seen, for [ sat apart for reasons of my own, and when 
I rose to leave the room and glanced round, he was in the shadow of the chim- 
ney and hidden from my sight. But if he and the robber were two different per- 
son, their voices were strangely and most remarkably alike ; fordirectly the man 
addressed me in the road, I recognised his speech again.’ 

“Tt is as I feared. The very man was here to-night,” thought the locksmith, 
changing color. ‘* What dark history is this?” 

‘“* Halloa !” cried a hoarse voice in hisear. ‘ Halloa, halloa, halloa! 
wow wow. What’s the matter here! Hal-loa!”’ 

The speaker—who made the locksmith start as if he had been some super- 
natural agent—was a large raven, who had perched upon the top of the easy- 
chair, unseen by him and Edward, and listened with a polite attention and a most 
extraordinary appearance of comprehending every word, to all they had said up 
to this point; turning his head from one to the other, as if his office were to 
udge between them, and it were ofthe very last importance that he should not 
lon a word. 

“Look at him!"’ said Varden, divided between admiration of the bird and a 
kind of fear of him. ‘* Was there ever such a knowing imp as that! Oh he’s a 
dreadful fellow !” 

The raven, with his head very much on one side, and his bright eye shining 
like a diamond, preserved a thoughtful silence for a few seconds, and then re 
plied in a voice so hoarse and distant, that it seemed to come through his thick 
feathers rather than out of his mouth. 

‘‘ Halloa, halloa, halloa! What's the matter here 
Never say die. Bow wow wow. I’m a devil, I'ma devil, ’madevil.  Hur- 
rah!” And then, as if exulting in his infernal character, he began to whistle. 

‘IT more than half believe he speaks the truth. Upon my word Ido,” said 
Varden. ‘Do you see how he looks at me, as if he knew what I was saying!” 

To which the bird, balancing himself on tiptoe, as it were, and moving his 
body up and down in a sort of grave dance, rejoined, “I’m a devil, I’m a devil, 
I’m adevil,” and flapped his wings against his sides as if he were bursting with 
laughter. Barnaby clapped his hands, and fairly rolled upon the ground in an 
ecstacy of delight. 

“* Strange companions, sir,” said the locksmith, shaking his head and looking 
from one to the other. ‘‘ The bird has all the wit.” 

“Strange indeed !"’ said Edward, holding out his forefingerto the raven, who, 
in acknowledgement of the attention, made a dive at it immediately with his 
iron bill. ‘Is he old?” 

‘A mere boy, sir,’’ replied the locksmith. 
abouts. Call him down, Barnaby my man.” 

* Call him!” echoed Barnaby, sitting upright upon the floor, and staring va- 
cantly at Gabriel, as he thrust his hair back from his facc. ** But who can make 
him come! He calls me, and makes me go where he will. He goes on before, 
and I follow. He's the master, and I’m the man. Is that the truth, Grip!” 

The raven gave a short, comfortable, confidential kind of croak ; a most ex- 
pressive croak, which seemed to say ‘You needn't let these fellows into our 
secrets. We understandeach other. It’sall right.” 

“IT make Aum come!” cried Barnaby, pointing to the bird. 
goes tosleep, or so much as winks! Why, any time of night, you may see his 
eyes in my dark room, shining like two sparks. And every might, and all night, 
too, he’s broad awake, talking to himself, thinking what he shall do to-morrow, 
‘eae yi es What he shall steal, and hide, and bury. 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to come of himself. 
short survey of the ground, and a few sidelong looks at the ceiling and at every- 
body present in turn, he fluttered to the flo yr. nd went to Bernaby—not ina 
hop or walk, or run, but in a pace like that of a very particular gentleman with 
exceeding!y tight boots on, trying to walk fast over loose pebbles. Then step- 
ping into his extended hand, and condescending to be held out at arm’s length, 
he gave vent to a succession of sounds, not un ie drawing of some eight or 
ten dozen of long corks, and again asserted his brimstone birth and parentage 

with great distinctness 

The locksmith shook his head —perhaps in some doubt of t 
really nothing but a bird—perhaps in pity for Barnaby, who by 


im his arms, and was rolling about with him on the ground 
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the room and was looking on in silence 

She was quite white in the face, even to her lips, but had wholly subdued her 
emotion, anc wore her usual quiet look. Varden fancied as he glanced at her 
that she shrunk from his eye; and that she busied herself about the wounded 
gentleman to avoid him the better 
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It was 


time he went to bed, she said. He was to be removed to hiso 
on the morrow, and he had already exceeded his time for sitting up, by a full 


hour. Acting on this hint, the locksmith prepared to take his leave 

« By the bye,’ said Edward, as he shook him by the hand, and looked from 
him to Mrs. Rudge and back again, ** what noise was that below ! i heard your 
voice in the midst of it, and should have enquired before, but our other conver- 
sation drove it from my memory. What was it!” 

The locksmith looked towards her, and bit his lip. She leant against the 
chair, and bent her eyes upon the ground. Barnaby too—he was listening. 

‘Some mad or drunken fellow, sir,’ Varden at length made answer, looking 
steadily at the window as he spoke. ‘‘H» mistook the house and tried to force 
an entrance.” 

She breathed more freely, but stood quite motionless. As the locksmith said 
“ Good night,” and Barnaby caught up the candle to light him down the stairs, 
she took it from him, and charged him—with more haste and earnestness than 
so slight an occasion appeared to warrant—not to stir. The raven followed 
them to satisfy himself that all was right below, and when they reached the 
street-door stood on the bottom stair, drawing corks out of number. 

With a trembling hand she unfastened the chain and bolts, and turned the 
key. As she had her hand upon the latch, the locksmith aaid in a low voice, 

*T have told a lie to-night, for your sake, Mary, and for the sake of by-gone 
times and old acquaintances, when I wo {9 soformy own. I hope 
I may have done no harm, or led to none. [| can’t help the suspicions you have 
forced upon me, and I am loath, I tell you plainly, to leave Mr. Edward here 
Take care he comes to no hurt. [doubt the safety of this roof, and am glad 
he leaves itso soon. Now, let me ge.” 

For a moment she hid her face in her hands and wept; but resisting the 
strong impulse which evidently moved her to reply, opened the door—no wider 
than was suflicient for the passage of his body—and motioned him away. As 
the locksmith stood upon the step, it was chained and locked behind him, and 
the raven, in furtherance of these precautions, barked like a lusty house-dog. 

“In league with that ill-looking figure that might have fallen from a gibbet— 
he listening and hiding here—Barnaby first upon the spot last night—can she 
who has always borne so fair a name be guilty of such crimes in secret!” said 
the locksmith, musing. ‘* Heaven forgive me if 1 am wrong, and send me just 
thoughts; but she is poor, the temptation may be great, and we daily hear of 
things as strange.—Ay, bark away, my friend. If there’s any wickedness going 
on, the raven's in it, I'll be sworn.” 


fg scorn to 





CHAPTER VIL. 
Mrs. Varden was a lady of what is commonly called an uncertain temper—a 
phrase which being interpreted signifies a temper tolerably certain to make every 
body more or less uncomfortable. - Thus it generally happened, that when other 


people were merry, Mrs. Varden was dull; and that when other people were | 


dull, Mrs. Varden was disposed to be amazingly cheerful. Indeed the worthy 
housewife was of such a capricious nature, that she not only attained a higher 
pitch of genius than Macbeth, in respect of her ability to be wise, amazed, tem- 
perate, and furious, loyal and neutral in an instant, but would sometimes ring 
the changes backwards and forwards on all possible moods and flights in one 
short quarter of an hour; performing, as it were, a kind of triple bob major on 
the peal of instruments in the feimale belfry, with a skilfulness and rapidity of 
execution that astonished all who heard her. 

It had been observed in this good lady (who did not want for personal attrac- 
tions, being plump and buxom to look at, though like her fair daughter, somewhat 
short in stature) that this uncertainty of disposition strengthened and increased 
with her temporal prosperity ; and divers wise men and matrons, on friendly 
terms with the locksmith and his family, even weut so far as to assert, that a 
tumble down some half-dozen rounds in the world’s ladder—such as the break- 
ing of the bank in which her husband kept his money, or some little fall of that 
kind—would be the making of her, and could hardly fail to render ber one of 
the most agreeable companions in existence. Whether they were right or wrong 
in this conjecture, certain it is that minds, like bodies, will often fall into a pim- 
pled ill-conditioned state from mere excess of comfort, and like them, are often 
successfully cured by remedies in themselves very nauseous and unpalatable 

Mrs. Varden’s chief aider and abettor, and at the same time her principal vic- 
tim and object of wrath, was her single domestic servant, one Miss Miggs; or 
as she was called, in conformity with those prejudices of society which lop and 
I This Miggs 


top from poor handmaidens al! such genteel excrescences 
was a tall young lady, very much addicted to pattens in private life ; sli 


-Miggs 
nder and 
shrewish, of a rather uncomfortable figure, and though not absolutely ill-looking, 
of a sharp and acid visage As a general principle and abstract proposition, 
Miggs held the male sex to be utterly contemptible and unworthy of notice ; to 
be fickle, false, base, sottish, When 


inclined to perjury, and wholly undeserving 


| particularly exasperated against them (which, scandal said, was when Sim Tap- 


vertit slighted her most) she was accustomed to wish with great emphasis that 
| I 


| the wholerace of women could but die off, in order that the men might be brought 





After a | 


to know the real value of the blessings by which they set so little store; nay, 
her feeling for her order ran so high, that she sometimes declared, if she could 
ovly have good security for a fair, round number-—say ten thousand—of young 
virgins following her example, she would to spite mankind, hang, drown, stab, or 
poison herself, with a joy past all expression. 

It was the voice of Miggs that greeted the locksmith, when he knocked at 
his own house, witha shrill ery of ** Who's there 2” 

‘Me, girl, me,”’ replied Gabriel 

‘* What, already, sir !’’ said Miggs, opening the door with a look of surprise 
‘* We are just getting on our night caps to sit up,—me and mistress. Oh, she 
has been so bad !"" 

Miggs said this with an air of uncommon candour and concern ; but the 
parlor door was standing open, and as Gabriel very well knew for whose ears 
it was designed, he regarded her with anything but an approving look as he 
passed in. 

‘* Master’s come home, mim,” cried Miggs, running | 
lor. ‘* You was wrong, mim, and I was right. 
up so late, two nightsrunning mim. Master's always considerate so far. [’in 
so glad, mim, on your account. I'm a little’’"—here Miggs simpered—* a lit- 
tle sleepy myself; Ill own it now, mim, though I said I wasn’t when you ask- 
ed me. Itan’t of no consequence, mim, of course.” ; 

**You had better,’ said the locksmith, who most devoutly wished that Bar- 
naby’s raven was at Miggs’ ancles, * bad better 
then.” 

* Thanking you kindly, sir,” returned Miggs, “I couldn't take mv rest in 
peace, nor fix my thoughis upon my prayers, otherwise than that I knew 
us night; by rights she should have been 


yefore him into the par- 


you go to bed at once 


lis 


tress was comfortal)| 


in her bed t 
there, hours ago.”’ 

‘You're talkative, mistress,’’ said Varden, pulling off his great-coat, and 
locking at her askew. 


* Taking the hint, sir,”’ cried Miggs, with a flushed face, ‘‘and thanking you | 


for it most kindly, I will make bold to say, that if I give offence by having con- 


sideration for my mistress, I do not ask your pardon, but am content to get my- 


self into trouble, and to be in suffering.” 

Here Mrs. Varden, who, with her countenance shrouded ina large night- 
cap, had been all this time intent upon the Protestant Manuel, looked round, 
and acknowledged Miggs’ championship by commanding her to hold her 
tongue 

Every little bone in Miggs’ throat and neck developed itself with a spiteful- 
ness quite alarming, as she replied, ‘“‘ Yes, mim, I will.” 

‘How do you find yourself now, my dear!” said the locksmith, taking a 
chair, near his wife (who had resumed her book), and rubbing his knees as 
made the inquiry 

* You're very anxious to know, an’t you? 
eyes upon the print. ; 


1e 


returned Mrs. Varden, with her 
** You, that have not been near me all day, and wouldn't 


| have been if I was dying!” 


‘*My dear Martha,” said Gabriel} 

Mrs. Varden turned over to the next page ; then went back again to the bot- 
tom line over the leaf to be quite sure of the last words; and then went on 
reading with an appearance of the deepest interest and study 

‘*My dear Martha,” said the locksmith, ‘how can you say such things, 
when you know you don’t mean them! If you were dying! Why, if there 
was anything serious the matter with you, Martha, shouldn't I be in constant 
attendance upon you!” 

“ Ye a! 


cried Mrs. Varden, bursting into tears, “ yes, you would 


I don’t 


| doubt it, Varden. Certainly you would. That’s as much as to tell me that 
you would be hovering round me like a vulture, waiting till the breath was it 
of my body, that you might go and marry somebody else 

Miggs groaned in sympathy—a little short groan, checked in its birth, and 
changed into a cough. It seemed to say, “1 can't help it. ft’s wrung from 
me by the dreadful brutality of that monster master.’ 

* But you'll break my heart one of these days,” added Mrs. Varden, with 
more resignation, ‘‘and then we shall both be happy. My only desire is to 
see Dolly comfortably settled, aud when she is, you may settle me as so n as 
you like.”’ . 

* Ah!” cried Miggs—and coughed again 





Poor Gabrie! twisted his wig about 
mildly, ‘* Has Dolly gone to bed 

‘Your master speaks 
shoulder at Miss Miggs in waiting 

‘No, my dear, I spoke to you,”’ suggested the locksmith 

** Did you hear me. Miggs '” cried the obdurate lady, stamping her foot up- 
on the ground. “ You are beginning to despise me now, are you! But this 
is example !” 


in stlence for a long time, and then said 


to you,’ said Mrs. Varden, looking sternly over her 





I thought he wouldn't keep us | 





Atthis cruel rebuke, Miggs, whose tears were always ready, for large or 
ties, on the shortest notice, and the most unreasonable terms, fell a 
crying violently ; holding both her hands upon her heart meanwhile, as if no- 
thing less would prevent Its splitting into small fregments.—Mrs. Varden, who 
likewise possessed that faculty in high perfection, wept too, against Miggs ; 
and with such effect that Miggs gave in after a time, and, except for an occa- 
sob, which seemed to threaten some remote intention of breaking out 
left her mistress in possession of the field. Her superiority being tho- 
y soon desisted likewise, and fell into a quiet melan- 


small par 


sional 
again, 
roughly asserted, that lad 
choly. ae J 

The relief was so great, and the fatiguing occurrences of last night 80 com- 
pletely overpowered the locksmith, that he nodded in his chair, and would 
doubtless have slept there all night, but for the voice of Mrs. Varden, which, 
after a pause of some five minutes, awoke him with a start. 

“Tf Lam ever,” said Mrs. V.—not scolding, but .a a sort of monotonous 
remonstrance—“ in spirits, if I am ever cheerful, if 1 am ever more than 
| usually disposed to be talkative and comfortable, this is the way I am 

treated 
‘Such spirits as you was in too, mim, but half an hour ago 
| J never see such company.” ; 
) Because,” said Mrs. Varden, “because I never interfere or interrupt; be- 
cause I never question where anybody comes or goes ; because my whole mind 
and soul is bent on saving where I can save, and labouring in this house ;— 
| therefore, they try me as they do.” 
“Martha,” urged the locksmith, endeavouring to look as wakefal as possible, 
‘what is it you complain of? 4 really came home with every wish and desire 
| to be happy. I did, indeed.” é a" 
“What do I complain of!’ retorted his wife. ‘ Is it a chilling thing to 
| have one’s husband sulking and falling asleep directly he comes home—to have 
| him freezing all one’s warm-heartedness, and throwing cold water over the fire. 
| side? !s it natural, when I know he went out upon a matter in which I am as 
| much interested as anybody can be, that I should wish to know all that has 
happened, or that he should tell me without my begging and praying him to do 
jit? Is that natural, or is it not?” 
| “Jam very sorzy, Martha,” said the good-natured locksmith. ‘I was real- 
| ly afraid you were not disposed to talk pleasantly; I'll tell you everything; I 
} shall only be too glad, my dear.” 
“No, Varden,” returned his wife, rising with dignity. ‘I dare say—thank 
| you. I’m nota child to be corrected one minute and petted the next—I'm a 
| little too old for that, Varden. Miggs, carry the light. You can be cheerful, 
| Miggs, at least.” 

Miggs, who to this moment, had been in the very depths of compassionate 

despondency, passed instantly into the liveliest state conceivable, and tossing 
her head as she glanced towards the locksmith, bore off her mistress and the 
| light together 
| Now, who would think,” thought Varden, shrugging his shoulders and 
drawing his chair near to the fire, ‘that that woman could ever be pleasant 
| and And yet she can be. Well. well, all of us have our 
| faults. We have been man and wife too long for 
| that.” 
| Hedozed again—not the less pleasantly, perhaps, for his hearty temper. 
While his eyes were closed, the door leading to the upper stairs was partially 
opened ; and a head appeared, which, at sight of him, hastily drew back 
again 
‘| wish,” murmured Gabriel, waking at the noise, and looking round the 
| room, ‘I wish somebody would marry Miggs. But that’s impossible! I won- 
der whether there’s any madman alive, who would marry Miggs !” 
| This was such a vast speculation that he fell into a doze again, and slept un- 
til the fire was quite burnt out. At last he roused himself; and having double- 
| locked the street-door according to custom, and put the key in his pocket, went 
| off to bed. 
| He had not left the room in darkness many minutes, when the head again ap- 
| peared, aad Sim Tappertit entered, bearing in his hand a little lamp. 
| 


mm 


cried Miggs. 


agreeable ? 
I'll not be hard upon hers. 


‘What the devil business has he to stop up so late !’? muttered Sim, passing 
into the workshop,and setting it down upon the forge. ‘‘ Here’s half the night 
| gone already.—There’s only one good that has ever come to me, out of this 
cursed old rusty mechanical trade, and that’s this piece of ironmongery, upon 
my ily 


soul 
| 
As he spoke, he drew from 


the right hand, or rather right leg pocket of his 
smalls, a clumsy large-sized key, which he inserted cautiously in the lock his 
master had secured, and softly opened the door. That done, he replaced his 
| piece of secret workmanship in his pocket ; and leaving the lamp burning, and 
| closing the door carefully and without noise, stole out into the street—as little 
suspected by the locksmith in his sound deep sleep, as by Barnaby himself in 
| his phantom-haunted dreams 


VALUABLE 
N PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—That lighttully situated Estate called “ Brin- 
stead,” the property of the Honble. John Livett, within four miles of Charlotte Town 
the Capital of the colony) comprising about 200 acres of excellent land, held on lease 
| for 999 vears at the nominal rent of one g per acre per annum, 90 acres of 
| which are in a high state of cultivation. It fronts on the Hillsborough, a navigable ni- 
ver for vessels of the largest size, and from which an inexhaustible supply of sea-ware 
is always procurable, and it abuts in the rear, on the main highway leading from Char- 
lotte Town to the east point of the Island. Onthe premises are a handsome modern- 
built family residence, (erected within the last * years) comprising an entrance hall, a 
drawing-room, and dining-room, each 17 feet by 19; 3 best bed-rooms, 2 dressing- 
rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, a store-room, and 2 kitchens, with cellarage beneath the 
whole ; an excellent barn 25 feet by 50, with stabling and cattle house ; a detached gra- 
hary, acoach-house, and other requisite out-houses and offices, as also a three roomed 
cottage residence for labourers ‘his property is beautifully wooded, and the situation 
aud view are particularly picturesque, and as well fromits general sitation, as from 
proximity to Charlotte Town, (from which it may be reached by land or water) is 
uirably adapted either for a genteel family residence, for farming purposes, or for 
1 combined, and presents, altogether a « tunity for a sure Investment, 
| In consequence of the increasing value of lands in that tiful Island which has been 
y denominated ** the Garden of British North America.” It will be sold by private 
purchasing will be treated with, and terms and further 
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{OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to soverness in a private family. She 

¥ must be fully qualified to instruct in the rent branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square mar20-4t* 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
ope M ships ef 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Adimiuraity. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Clel 
CALEDONIA, commanded by ——————— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. HI. E. Ju ‘kins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 


and 




















| From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 

} Columbia, March 1, March 3, 
Caledonia —— March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, —_—_— 

Acadia, ms March 19, 

| Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 

| Columbia, —-. —-_ April 4, 

Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, = April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, —— 
Caledonia, ~ ae May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18 — 
Acadia, - May 19, 
Caledon June I, June 3 —— 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18 - 
Britannia, _ June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, — 
Caledonia, July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —— 
Acadia, - July 20, 
Caledonia August I, August 3, —€ 
Columbia, - — August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, _— 
Britannia August 19 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 

From Bostonto Halifax $20 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons 

The ** UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I? For freight of Specie, or passage, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK, AND LIVERPOOL 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steain § ps having undergone re 
pairs and alterations, have resumed their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to Live poo 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lt 
mander, will sail 





Edward Franklin, R. N., com 


From Liverpoo From New York 
10th March, 10th September, | 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August 
New York to Liverpool 
The President, 2366 tons, and -- horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com 
mander, W sail 
; From Liverpoo From New York, 
10th February, 10th August, | 1Mth March, 10th September, 
10th Apri 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 
10th June, 10th July, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, aj] other after berths, $120, Fore Se 
oon, $100, exclusive of wines, which wil! be furnished on call at reasonable rates 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo 


The President will take 1000 tons cargo 
Plans of the accommoz/ations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or 
\ WADSWORTE 


pessage. apply to 


& SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, Ost uf, 
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“ Dreams!” he echoed softly, drawing closer to him. 
dreams.” 

“ What are,” replied the locksmith, “ if they are not 1” : 

“1 dreamed,” said Barnaby, passing his arm through Vardens's, and peering 
close into his face as he answered in a whisper, ‘‘ I dreamed jast now that some- 
thing—it was in the shape of a man—followed me—came softly after me— 
wouldn't let n but was always hiding and crouching, like a,cat in dark cor- 
ners, wai should 
Did you ever see me run ?” 

* y.a time you know.” 3 

“You never saw me run as I did in thisdream. Still it came creeping on to 
worry me. Nearer, nearer, nearer—I ran faster—leaped—sprung out of bed, 
and to the window—and there, in the street below—but he is waiting for us. 
Are you coming !” 2 

+ What in the street below, dear Barnaby?” said Varden, imagining that he 
traced some connexion between this vision and what had actually occurred. 

Barnaby looked into his face, muttered incoberently, waved the. light above 
his head again, laughed and drawing the locksmith’s arm more , y through 
his own, led him up. stairs in silence, mim 3 : 

They entered a homely bedchamber, garnished in a scanty way with chairs 
whose spindle-shanks bespoke their age, and other furniture of very little worth ; 
but clean and neatly kept. Reclining in an easy chair before the fire, pale and 
weak from the waste of blood, was Edward Chester, the young gentleman that 
had been the first to quit the Maypole on the previous poe ye who, extending his 
hand to the locksmith, welcomed him as his preserver and friend. 

“Say no more, sir, say no more,” said Gabriel. -‘{ hope I would have done 
at least as much for any man in such a strait, and most of all for you, sir. A 
certain young lady,” he added, with some hesitation, “ has done us many a kind 
turn, and we naturally feel—I hope I give you no offence in saying this, sir?” 

“young man smiled and shook his head; at the same time moving in his 
chair ‘avif in pain. fh 

“It's no great matter,” he said, in answering to the blacksmith's sympathising 
look, ‘‘ ¢ mere uneasiness arising at least as much from being cooped up here, 
from the slight wound I have, or from the loss of blood. Be seated, Mr. 


“Those are not 


; when it crept out and came softly after me.— 


“Tf I may make so bold, Mr. Edward, as to lean upon your chair,” returned 
the locksmith, accommodating his action to his speech, and bending over him, 
“T'll stand here, for the convenience of speaking low. Barnaby is not in his 
quietest humor to-night, and at such times talking never does him good.” 

They both glanced at the object of this remark, who had taken a seat on the 
other side of the fire, and, smiling vacantly, was making puzzles on his fingers, 
with a skein of twine. 

“ Pray, tell me, sir,” said Varden dropping his voice still lower, ‘‘ exactly what 
happened last night. I have my reason for inquiring. You left the Maypole, 
alone?” 


“ And walked home alone, until I had nearly reached the place where you 
found me, when I heard the gallop of a horse.” 

‘«— Behind you !” said the locksmith. 

“Indeed, yes—behind me. !t was a single rider, who soon overtook me, and 
checking his horse, inquired the way to London.” 

“You were on the alert, sir. knowing how many highwaymen there are, scour- 
ing the roads in all directions?” said Varden. 

“fT was, but I only had a stick, having imprudently left my pistols in their hol- 
ster-case with the landlord's son. I directed him as he desired. Before the 
words had fairly passed my lips, he rode upon me furiously, as if bent on tramp- 
ling’ me down beneath his horse’s hoofs. In starting aside I slipped and fell. 
You found me with this stab and an ugly bruise or two, and without my purse— 
in which he found little enough for his pains. And now, Mr. Varden,” he added, 
shaking the locksmith by the hand, ‘saving the extent of my gratitude to you, 
you: know as much as I.”” 

“ Except,” said Gabriel, bending down yet more, and looking cautiously tow- 
ards their silent neighbor, “ except in respect of the robber himself. What like 
was he sir? Speak low, if you please. Barnaby means no harm, but I have 
watched him oftener than you, and [ know, little as you would think it, that he’s 
listening now.” 

It required a strong confidence in the locksmith’s veracity to lead any one to 
this belief, for every sense and faculty that Barnaby possessed, seemed to be 
fixed upon his game, to the exclusion of all other things. Something in the 
young man’s face expressed this opinion, for Gabriel repeated what he had just 

id, more earnestly than before, and with another glance towards Barnaby, again 
asked what like the man was. 

“The a was so dark,” said Edward, “the attack so sudden, and he so 
wra' muffled up, that I can hardly say. It seems that—” 

** Don’t mention his name, sir,” returned the locksmith, following his look to- 
wards Barnaby ; “I know he saw him. I want to know what you saw.” 

4AM Premember is,” said Edward, “that as he checked his horse bis hat was 
blown off. He caught it and replaced it on his head, which I observed was 
bound with a dark handkerchief. A stranger entered the Maypole while I 
was there, whom I had not seen, for [ sat apart for reasons of my own, and when 
T rose to leave the room and glanced round, he was in the shadow of the chim- 
ney and hidden from my sight. But if he and the robber were two different per- 
son, their voices were strangely and most remarkably alike ; for directly the man 
addresse1 me in the road, I recognised his speech again.” 

“Tt is as I feared. ‘The very man was here to-night,” thought the locksmith, 

ing color. ‘* What dark history is this?” 

“ !” cried a hoarse voice in hisear. ‘ Halloa, halloa, halloa! Bow 
wow wow. What's the matter here! Hal-loa!” 

The speaker—who made the locksmith start as if he had been some super- 
natural egent—was a large raven, who had perched upon the top of the easy- 
chai-, unseen by him and Edward, and listened with a polite attention and a most 

appearance of comprehending every word, to all they had said up 

to this point ; turning his head from one to the other, as if his office were to 

jodes Cepmoen them, and it were ofthe very last importance that he should not 
oe 


at him!” said Varden, divided between admiration of the bird and a 
kind of fear of him. 
fellow !” 
taven, with his head very much on one side, and his bright eye shining 
a diamond, preserved a thoughtful silence for a few seconds, and then re- 
in a voice so hoarse and distant, that it seemed to come through his thick 
‘ rather than out of his mouth. 

*Halloa, halloa, halloa! What's the matter here! Keep up your spirits. 
Never say die. Bow wow wow. I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m adevil. Hur- 

rah!” And then, as if exulting in his infernal character, he began to whistle. 

“‘T more than half believe he speaks the truth. Upon my word Ido,” said 
Varden. “Do you see how he looks at me, as if he knew what I was saying?” 

To which the bird, balancing himself on tiptoe, as it were, and —s his 
body up and down in a sort of grave dance, rejoined, “I’m a devil, I’m a devil, 
I’m adevil,” and flapped his wings against his sides as if he were bursting with 
a a deligut: clapped his Reade, and fairly rolled upon the ground in an 
ecstacy ight. : 

“ Strange companions, sir,” said the locksmith, shaking his head and looking 
fromi one to the other. ‘The bird has all the wit.” 

“ Strange indeed !”’ said Edward, holding out his forefinger to the raven, who, 
in acknowledgement of the attention, poe adive at it immediately with his 
iror bill. “ Is he old?” 

‘“A mere boy, sir,” replied the locksmith. 
abouts. Call him down, Barnaby my man.” 

Call him!” echoed Barnaby, sitting upright upon the floor, and staring va- 
cantly at Gabriel, as he thrust his hair back from his facc. ‘‘ But who can make 
him come! He calls me, and makes me go where he will. He goes on before, 
and I follow. He’s the master, and I’m the man. Is that the truth, Grip?” 

The raven gave a short, comfortable, confidential kind of croak ; a most ex- 

pressive croak, which seemed to say ‘You needn't let these fellows into our 
secrets. We understandeach other. It’s all right.” 
“I make him come!” cried Barnaby, pointing to the bird. ‘“ Him who never 
goes tosleep, or so much as winks! Why, any time of night, you may see his 
eyes in my dark room, shining like two sparks. And every night, and all night, 
too, he’s broad awake, talking to himself, thinking what he shall do to-morrow, 
where we shall go, and what he shall steal, and hide, and bury. [I make Aim 
come! Ha, ha, ha!” 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to come of himself. After a 
short survey of the ground, and a few sidelong looks at the ceiling and at every- 
body present in turn, he fluttered to the floor, and went to Barnaby—not in a 
hop or walk, or run, but in a pace like that of a very particular gentleman with 
exceedingly tight boots on, trying to walk fust over loose pebbles. Then step- 

ing into his extended hand, and condescending to be held out at arm's length, 
he gave vent to a succession of sounds, not unlike the drawing of some eight or 
ten dozen of long corks, and again asserted his brimstone birth and parentage 
with great distinctness. 

The locksmith shook his head—perhaps in some doubt of the creature’s being 
really nothing but a bird—perhaps in pity for Barnaby, who by this time had him 
in his arms, and was rolling about with him onthe ground. As he raised his 
eyes from the p6or fellow he encountered those of his mother, who had entered 
the room and was looking on in silence. 

She was quite white in the face, even to her lips, but had wholly subdued her 
emotion, anc wore her usual quiet look. Varden fancied as he glanced at her 
that she shrunk from his eye; and that she busied herself about the wounded 
geatieman to avoid him the better. 


“ Was there ever such a knowing imp as that! Oh he’s a 





“ A hundred and twenty, or there- 











She Albiow. 


It was time he went to bed, she said. He was to be removed to his own home 
on the morrow, and he had already exceeded his time for sitting up, by a full 


hour. Acting on this hint, the locksmith prepared to take his leave. 

* By the bye,” said Edward, as he shook him by the hand, and looked from | 
him to Mrs. Rudge and back again, ‘‘ what noise was that below? I heard your | 
voice in the midst of it, and should have enquired before, but our other conver- 
sation drove it from my memory. What was it ?” 

The locksmith looked towards her, and bit his lip. She leant against the 
chair, and bent her eyes upon the ground. Barnaby too—he was listening. 

‘* Some mad or drunken fellow, sir,” Varden at length made answer, looking 
steadily at the window as he spoke. ‘‘ He mistook the house and tried to force 
an entrance.” 

She breathed more freely, but stood quite motionless. As the locksmith said 
“ Good night,” and Barnaby caught up the candle to light him down the stairs, 
she took it from him, and charged him—with more haste and earnestness than 
so slight an occasion appeared to warrant—not to stir. The raven followed 
them to satisfy himself that all was right below, and when they reached the 
street-door stood on the bottom stair, drawing corks out of number. 

With a trembling hand she unfastened the chain and bolts, and turned the 
key. As she had her hand upon the latch, the locksmith aid in a low voice, 

“T have told a lie to-night, for your sake, Mary, and for the sake of by-gone 
times and old acquaintances, when I would scorn to do so for my own. I hope 
I may have done no harm, or led to none. I can’t help the suspicions you have 
forced upon me, and I am loath, I tell you plainly, to leave Mr. Edward here. 
Take care he comes to no hurt. I doubt the safety of this rouf, and am glad 
he leaves itso soon. Now, let me ge.” 

For a moment she hid her face in her hands and wept; but resisting the 
strong impulse which evidently moved her to reply, opened the door—no wider 
than was sufficient for the passage of his body—and motioned him away. As 
the locksmith stood upon the step, it was chained and locked behind him, and 
the raven, in furtherance of these precautions, barked like a lusty house-dog. 

“Tn league with that ill-looking tigure that might have fallen from a gibbet— 
he listening and hiding here—Barnaby first upon the spot last night—can she 
who has always borne so fair a name be guilty of such crimes in secret!” said 
the locksmith, musing. ‘‘ Heaven forgive me if 1 am wrong, and send me just 
thoughts; but she is poor, the temptation may be great, and we daily hear of 
things as strange.—Ay, bark away, my friend. If there’s any wickedness going 
on, the raven’s in it, I’ll be sworn.” ' 

CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Varden was a lady of what is commonly called an uncertain temper—a 
phrase which being interpreted signifies a temper tolerably certain to make every 
body more or less uncomfortable. Thus it generally happened, that when other 
people were merry, Mrs. Varden was dull; and that when other people were 
dull, Mrs. Varden was disposed to be amazingly cheerful. Indeed the worthy 
housewife was of such a capricious nature, that she not only attained a higher 
pitch of genius than Macbeth, in respect of her ability to be wise, amazed, tem- 
perate, and furious, loyal and neutral in an instant, but would sometimes ring 
the changes backwards and forwards on all possible moods and flights in one 
short quarter of an hour; performing, as it were, a kind of triple bob major on 
the peal of instruments in the female belfry, with a skilfulness and rapidity of 
execution that astonished all who heard her. 

It had been observed in this good lady (who did not want for personal attrac- 
tions, being plump and buxom to look at, though like her fair daughter, somewhat 
short in stature) that this uncertainty of disposition strengthened aud increased 
with her temporal prosperity ; and divers wise men and matrons, on friendly 
terms with the locksmith and his family, even went so far as to assert, that a 
tumble down some half-dozen rounds in the world’s ladder—such as the break- 
ing of the bank in which her husband kept his money, or some little fall of that 
kind—would be the making of her, and could hardly fail to render her one of 
the most agreeable companions in existence. “Whether they were right or wrong 
in this conjecture, certain it is that minds, like bodies, will often fall into a pim- 
pled ill-conditioned state from mere excess of comfort, and like them, are often 
successfully cured by remedies in themselves very nauseous and unpalatable. 

Mrs. Varden’s chief aider and abettor, ard at the same time her principal vic- 
tim and object of wrath, was her single domestic servant, one Miss Miggs ; or 
as she was called, in conformity with those prejudices of society which lop and 
top from poor handmaidens all such genteel excrescences—Miggs. This Miggs 
was a tall young lady, very much addicted to pattens in private life ; slender and 
shrewish, of a rather uncomfortable figure, and though not absolutely ill-looking, 
of a sharp and acid visage. As a general principle and abstract proposition, 
Miggs held the male sex to be utterly contemptible and unworthy of notice ; to 
be fickle, false, base, sottish, inclined to perjury, and wholly undeserving. When 
particularly exasperated against them (which, scandal said, was when Sim Tap- 
pertit slighted her most) she was accustomed to wish with great emphasis that 
the wholerace of women could but die off, in order that the men might be brought 
to know the real value of the blessings by which they set so little store ; nay, 
her feeling for her order ran so high, that she sometimes declared, if she could 
only have good security for a fair, round number—say ten thousand—of young 
virgins following her example, she would to spite mankind, hang, drown, stab, or 
poison herself, with a joy past all expression. 

It was the voice of Miggs that greeted the locksmith, when he knocked at 
his own house, with a shrill ery of ‘* Who’s there ?” 

“Me, girl, me,”’ replied Gabriel. 

‘‘ What, already, sir!” said Miggs, opening the door with a look of surprise. 
“We are just getting on our night caps to sit up,—me and mistress. Oh, she 
has been so bad !”’ 

Miggs said this with an air of uncommon candour and concern ; but the 
parlor veor was standing open, and as Gabriel very well knew for whose ears 
it was designed, he regarded her with anything but an approving look as he 
passed in. 

‘‘ Master’s come home, mim,” cried Miggs, running before him into the par- 
lor. ‘ You was wrong, mim, and I was right. I thought he wouldn't keep us 
up so late, two nightsrunning mim. Master’s always considerate so far. [’m 
so glad, mim, on your account. I’m a little”—here Miggs simpered—‘ a lit- 
tle sleepy myself; I’ll own it now, mim, though I said I wasn’t when you ask- 
ed me. Itan’t of no consequence, mim, of course.” 

‘You had better,” said the locksmith, who most devoutly wished that Bar- 
naby’s raven was at Miggs’ ancles, “you had better go tu bed at once 
then.” 

“ Thanking you kindly, sir,” returned Miggs, “I couldo’t take my rest in 
peace, nor fix my thoughis upon my prayers, otherwise than that I knew mis- 
tress was comfortable in her bed this night; by rights she should have been 
there, hours ago.”’ 

“You're talkative, mistress,” said Varden, pulling off his great-coat, and 
looking at her askew. : 

“ Taking the hint, sir,” cried Miggs, with a flushed face, ‘and thanking you 
for it most kindly, I will make bold to say, that if I give offence by having con- 
sideration for my mistress, I do not ask your pardon, but am content to get my- 
self into trouble, and to be in suffering.” 

Here Mrs. Varden, who, with her countenance shrouded ina large night- 
cap, had been all this time intent upon the Protestant Manuel, looked round, 
and acknowledged Miggs’ championship by commanding her to hold her 
tongue. 

Every little bone in Miggs’ throat and neck developed itself with a spiteful- 
ness quite alarming, as she replied, ‘* Yes, mim, I will.” 

“How do you find yourself now, my dear?” said the locksmith, taking a 
chair, near his wife (who had resumed her book), and rubbing his knees as he 
made the inquiry. 

“You're very anxious to know, an’t you?” returned Mrs. Varden, with her 
eyes upon the print. ‘ You, that have not been near me all day, and wouldn’t 
have been if I was dying!” 

“*My dear Martha,” said Gabriel. 

Mrs. Varden turned over to the next page ; then went back again to the bot- 
tom line over the leaf to be quite sure of the last words; and then went on 
reading with an appearance of the deepest interest and study. 

‘*My dear Martha,” said the locksmith, ‘* how can you say such things, 
when you know you don’t mean them? If you were dying! Why, if there 
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At this cruel rebuke, Miggs, whose tears were always ready, for large or 
small parties, on the shortest notice, and the most unreasonable terms, fell a 
crying violently : holding both her hands upon her heart meanwhile, as if no- 
thing less would prevent its splitting Sate small fragments.—Mrs. Varden, who 
likewise possessed that faculty in high perfection, wept too, against Miggs ; 
and with such effect that Miggs gave in after a time, and, except for an occa- 
sional sob, which seemed to threaten some remote intention of breaking out 
again, left her mistress in possession of the field. Her superiority being tho- 
roughly asserted, that lady soon desisted likewise, and fell into a quiet melan- 
choly. ye 

The relief was so great, and the fatiguing occurrences of last night so com- 
pletely overpowered the locksmith, that he nodded in his chair, and would 
doubtless have slept there all night, but for the voice of Mrs. Varden, which, 
after a pause of some five minutes, awoke him with a start. 

“Tf Tam ever,” said Mrs. V.—not scolding, but in a sort of monotonous 
remonstrance—“ in spirits, if I am ever cheerful, if 1 am ever more than 
usually disposed to be talkative and comfortable, this is the way I am 
treated.” 

‘* Such spirits as you was in too, mim, but half an hour ago!” cried Miggs. 
**T never see such company.” , 

‘* Because,” said Mrs. Varden, “because I never interfere or interrupt; be- 
cause I never question where anybody comes or goes ; because my whole mind 
and soul is bent on saving where I can save, and labouring in this house ;— 
therefore, they try me as they do.” 

‘* Martha,” urged the locksmith, endeavouring to look as wakeful as possible, 
“what is it you complain of! 1 really came home with every wish and desire 
to be happy. I did, indeed.” 

‘“What do I complain of!” retorted his wife. ‘Is it a chilling thing to 
have one’s husband sulking and falling asleep directly he comes home—to have 
him freezing all one’s warm-heartedness, and throwing cold water over the fire- 
side? is it natural, when I know he went out upon a matter in which I am as 
much interested as anybody can be, that I should wish to know all that bas 
happened, or that he should tell me without my begging and praying him to do 
it? Is that natural, or is it not?” 

“Tam very sorzy, Martha,” said the good-natured locksmith. ‘I was real- 
ly afraid you were not disposed to talk pleasantly ; I'll tell you everything ; I 
shall only be too glad, my dear.” 

“No, Varden,” returned his wife, rising with dignity. ‘I dare say—thank 
you. I'm nota child to be corrected one minute and petted the next—I’m a 
little too old for that, Varden. Miggs, carry the light. You can be cheerful, 
Miggs, at least.” 

Miggs, who to this moment, had been in the very depths of compassionate 
despondency, p d instantly into the liveliest state conceivable, and tossing 
her head as she glanced towards the locksmith, bore off her mistress and the 
light together. . 

“Now, who would think,” thought Varden, shrugging his shoulders and 
drawing hia chair near to the fire, ‘‘ that that woman could ever be pleasant 
and agreeable? And yet she can be. Well. weil, all of us have our 
faults. I'll not be hard upon hers. We have been man and wife too long for 
that.” 

He dozed again—not the less pleasantly, perhaps, for his hearty temper. 
While his eyes were closed, the door leading to the upper stairs was perteny 
opened ; and a head appeared, which, at sight of him, hastily drew bac 
again. 

‘I wish,” murmured Gabriei, waking at the noise, and looking round the 
room, “I wish somebody would marry Miggs. But that’s impossible! I won- 
der whether there’s any madman alive, who would marry Miggs !” 

_ This was such a vast speculation that he fell into a doze again, and slept un- 
til the fire was quite burnt out. At last he roused himself; and having double- 
locked the street-door according to custom, and put the key in his pocket, went 
off to bed. 

He had not left the room in darkness many minutes, when the head again ap- 

peared, and Sim Tappertit entered, bearing in his hand a little lamp. 
_ “What the devil business has he to stop up so late !” muttered Sim. passing 
into the workshop,and setting it dewn upon the forge. ‘‘ Here’s half the night 
gone already.—There’s only one good that has ever come to me, out of this 
cursed old rusty mechanical trade, and that’s this piece of ironmongery, upon 
my soul!” 

As he spoke, he drew from the right hand, or rather right leg pocket of his 
smalls, a clumsy large-sized key, which he inserted cautiously in the lock his 
master had secured, and softly opened the door. That done, he replaced hie 
piece of secret workmanship in his pocket ; and leaving the lainp burning, aod 
closing the door carefully and without noise, stole out into the street—as little 
suspected by the locksmith in his sound deep sleep, as by Barnaby himeelf in 
his phautom-haunted-dreams. 

VALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE 

N PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—That delightfully situated Estate called “ Brin- 

stead,” the property of the Honble. John Livett, within four miles of Charlotte Town 
(the Capital of the colony) comprising about 200 acres of excellent land, held on lease 
for 999 years at the nominal rent of one shilling sterling per acre per anaum, 90 acres of 
which are in a high state of cultivation. It fronts on the Hillsborough, a navigable ri- 
ver for vessels of the largest size, and from which an inexhaustible supply of sea-ware 
is always procurable, and it abuts in the rear, on the main highway leading from Char- 
lotte Town to the east point of the Island. Onthe premises are a handsome modern- 
bu ilt family residence, (erected within the last 8 years) comprising an entrance hall, a 
drawing-room, and dining-room, each 17 feet by 19 ; 3 best bed-rooms, 2 dressing- 
rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, a store-room, and 2 kitchens, with cellarage beneath the 
whole ; an excellent barn 25 feet by 50, with stabling and cattle house ; adetached gra- 
nary, acoach-house, and other a out-houses and offices, as alsoa three roomed 
cottage residence for labourers his property is beautifully wooded, and the situation 
and view are particularly picturesque, and as well fromits general sitation, as from 
its proximity to Charlotte Town, (from which it may be reached by land or water) is 
admirably adapted either for a genteel family residence, for farming purposes, or for 
both combined, and presents, altogether a desirable opportunity for a sure Investment, 
in consequence of the increasing value of lands in that beautiful Island which has been 
justly denominated ** the Garden of British North America.” It will be sold by private 
contract, and parties desirous of purchasing will be treated with, and terms and further 
yarticulars made known on application (if by letter post-paid) to the Honble. Robert 
lodgson, Attorney-General of the Island, Charlotte Town. 

N.B. The average passage, by steam, from Liverpool, via Halifax, is 14 days, 

March 27-2t. 

OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 
must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square. pir. eee mar20-4t* 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


— ships ef 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

















ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by ———-——— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from — and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 







































































rom Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, 
Caledonia ——- March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, . 
Columbia, —_— — April 4, 
Aeadia, April 17, April 19, — = 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, —— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, 
Acadia, —- July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 
Columbia, — August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, oe 
Britannia — August 19 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 





was anything serious the matter with you, Martha, shouldn’t I be in constant 
attendance upon you?” 
Yes!" cried Mrs. Varden, bursting into tears, ‘‘ yes, you would. 
doubt it, Varden. Certainly you would. That’s as much as to tell me that | 
you would be hovering round me hike a vulture, waiting till the breath was out | 
of my body, that you might go and marry somebody else.” 
Miggs groaned in sympathy—a little short groan, checked in its birth, and | 
changed into a eough. It seemed to say, *‘] can’t help it. [t’s wrung from | 
me by the dreadful brutality of that monster master.” | 
‘But you'll break my heart one of these days,” added Mrs. Varden, with | 
more resignation, ‘‘and then we shall both be happy. My only desire is to | 
see Dolly comfortably settled, and when she is, you may settle me as soon as 
you like.” 
* Ah!” cried Miggs—and coughed again 
Poor Gabriel twisted his wig about in silence for a long time, and then eaid 
mildly, ** Has Dolly gone to bed?” 
* Your master speaks to you,” said Mrs. Varden, looking sternly over her 
shoulder at Miss Miggs in waiting. | 
“No, my dear, I spoke to you,” suggested the locksmith. 
“ Did you hear me, Miggs?” cried the obdurate lady, stamping her foot up- 
on the ground. “ Youare beginning to despise me now, are you! But this} 
is example !” i 
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The ‘* UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Lise. 
> For freight of Specie, or passage, apply at 26 Broad st. to 
Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships having undergone re 
pairs and alterations, have resumed their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to Liverpool. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lt. Edward Franklin, R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 16th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 


New York to Liverpool. 


The President, 2366 tons, and — horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail :— 


From Liverpool. From New York, 
10th February, 10th August, 10th March, 10th September, 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 


10th June, : 10th July, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Se- 
oon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, 


Oat u. 








